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FOREWORD 

The famous Browning Love-letters in their entirety cover nearly 
1,200 closely printed pages. They were first published in 1899, 
ten years after Robert Browning’s death, and in his Note to the 
volume their son, Robert Wiedemann Barrett Browning 
(b. March 9th 1849) said that: “In considering the question of 
publishing these letters, which are all that ever passed between 
my father and mother, it seemed to me that my only alternatives 
were to allow them to be published or to destroy them. Ever 
since my mother’s death these letters were kept by my father in 
a certain inlaid box, into which they exactly fitted, and where 
they have always rested, letter beside letter, each in its consecu¬ 
tive order and numbered on the envelope by his own hand. 
My father destroyed all the rest of his correspondence and not 
long before his death he said, referring to these letters: ‘There 
they are, do with them as you please when I am dead and gone! ’ ’’ 
There has always been controversy about the advisability of 
publishing such intimate documents, yet we must remember 
that Elizabeth Barrett Browning herself firmly believed in the 
publication of letters if it could be of value to others, and in 
this case, the value, both human and literary, cannot be disputed. 

Yet it is obvious that in these days very few people have time 
to make their way through such a lengthy book, even though 
the story the letters tell is surely one of the most fascinating 
love-stories in the world. Now, in this new form, the first 
abridged version of the Letters ever to be published, the essential 
material is gathered together to form a consecutive story, linked 

y a brie ^ comme ntary, and the correspondence between Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett is accessible for the first time 
to the wide reading public who would never otherwise know it. 

D. K. 


/ 




PROLOGUE 


January 1845 at 50 Wimpole Street, London. A sofa-ridden 
Victorian lady of thirty-nine had recently published a new 
volume of poems, which had added to her already considerable 
fame. For many years an invalid, she lived the life of a recluse, 
though no one seemed very sure of the nature of her illness. 
Perhaps it was actually what would now be called functional, 
though, of course, it appeared to be real enough. The only 
known facts are that she had a serious accident in her ’teens, 
when riding, and many years later the sudden death of her 
beloved brother by drowning caused a complete collapse, from 
which, by 1845, she had not recovered—nor, it seemed, could 
she, since her father, who apparently regarded his children 
much as his father before him had regarded his Jamaican 
slaves, created the sort of atmosphere in which no hypersensitive 
woman, richly endowed with the poetic temperament, could do 
anything but slowly expire. She herself believed her life was 
nearing its end, as she wrote only a short while later, when her 
whole world had miraculously changed: 

The face of all the world is changed, I think, 

Since first I heard the footsteps of thy soul 
Move still, oh, still, beside me, as they stole 
Betwixt me and the dreadful outer brink 
Of obvious death, where I, who thought to sink, 

Was caught up into love, and taught the whole 
Of life in a new rhythm. 1 

She was, indeed, virtually resigned to the idea of a slow and 

lingering death, yet how passionately her true self rebelled 

against such an end, and such a bondage as she was enduring, 

the wonderful love-letters she was so soon to write abundantly 
prove. 

January—scarcely a month for romance—the month when the 

1 Sonnets from the Portuguese. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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natural world seems nearer to death than at any other time in 
the year, and she, “a poor, tired, wandering singer,” as she 
described herself, lay wearily on her sofa in a hermetically 
sealed room, where only the ivy climbing round the windows 
reminded her of the natural world she loved, the free, open 
country where she had spent her childhood and youth. In that 
stuffy room, even flowers would not live; how then could she? 
It would only be a matter of a few more sad years, perhaps even 
months, before she too withered and faded like the flowers. 
Though she was a famous poet, her fame brought her little joy. 
She longed for freedom, for health, and the rapture of living as 
she knew well how to live, and could not. “What is it to live?” 
she was writing, only two months later, “Not to eat and drink 
and breathe—but to feel the life in you down all the fibres of 
being, passionately and joyfully.” This was life as she knew it 
should be lived. And she was tied to a sofa in an airless Victorian 
room. 

Now it was January 10th—another year begun, and no sign 
of any improvement in her condition, no hope for the future, 
little enough pleasure beyond that she found in writing poetry, 
in reading and study—for she was a fine scholar—and deriving 
faint satisfaction from the reviews of her new book of poems and 
the many letters from admirers of her work, though a number of 
these were wearisome, and in themselves presented problems, as 
every writer’s correspondence does. There seemed no future for 
her, no slightest hope of any change in her dreary state. And it 
was January, the dead month. She could not dream that for her, 
too, death is resurrection. Andromeda chained to her rock could 
not dream that Perseus was near, could not suspect the possibility 
of a miracle, that “some god—To save will come in thunder 
from the stars . . -” 1 

* * * 

It was January 10th 1845. and in his study at New Cross 
Robert Browning laid down the new volume of poems by 
Elizabeth Barrett, and decided to write a letter. 

1 Pauline. Robert Browning. 
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PART I 

PRELUDE TO MEETING 


(January to May , 184$) 

Robert Browning’s first letter to Elizabeth Barrett dropped into 
the letter-box at 50 Wimpole Street on January 11th, 1845. It 
began with the now famous words: 

“I love your verses with all my heart, dear Miss Barrett, and 
this is no off-hand complimentary letter that I shall write, what¬ 
ever else, no prompt matter-of-course recognition of your genius, 
and there a graceful and natural end of the thing,” and further 
on in the letter came the bold, frank words: “I do, as I say, love 
these books with all my heart—and I love you too.” It might 
seem strange that a Victorian ‘lady’ in the late thirties of her 
life, an invalid moreover, much withdrawn from the world, did 
not take fright at so bold an affirmation, but instead wrote in 
reply, on the very day the letter was received: 

‘‘I thank you, dear Mr. Browning, from the bottom of my 
heart. You meant to give me pleasure by your letter—and even 
if the object had not been answered, I ought still to thank you. 
But it is thoroughly answered. Such a letter from such a hand! 
Sympathy is dear,—very dear to me: but the sympathy of a 
poet, and of such a poet, is the quintessence of sympathy to me! 
Will you take back my gratitude for it? agreeing, too, that of all 
the commerce done in the world, from Tyre to Carthage, the 
exchange of sympathy for gratitude is the most princely thing! 

For the rest you draw me on with your kindness . . .” 

Elizabeth Barrett, of course, was no mere Victorian lady; she 
was a poet, and, like all poets, lived her true life by standards 
very different from those considered ‘correct’ by the majority. 
She ended her first letter to Robert Browning with the words: 

“I will say that I am your debtor, not only for this cordial 
letter and for all the pleasure which came with it, but in other 
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ways, and those the highest: and I will say that while I live to 
follow this divine art of poetry, in proportion to my love for it 
and devotion to it, I must be a devout admirer and student of 
your work. This is in my heart to say to you—and I say it.” 

So the correspondence began with a mutual deep appreciation 
of their common work, and four days later she was urging: 

“Why should you deny the full measure of my delight and 
benefit from your writings? I could tell you why you should not. 
You have in your vision two worlds, or to use the language of 
the schools of the day, you are both subjective and objective in 
the habits of your mind. You can deal both with abstract 
thought and with human passion in the most passionate sense. 
Thus, you have an immense grasp in Art; and no one at all 
accustomed to consider the usual forms of it, could help regar¬ 
ding with reverence and gladness the gradual expansion of your 
powers. Then you are ‘masculine’ to the height—and I, as a 
woman, have studied some of your gestures of language and 
intonation wistfully, as a thing far beyond me! and the more 
admirable for being beyond! ” 

In the same letter, she attempted to apologise for her impetu¬ 
osity, giving a vivid picture of her innate nature, very different 
from the conception of the languid invalid of popular imagina¬ 
tion: 

“When I had an Italian master, years ago, he told me that 
there was an unpronounceable English word which absolutely 
expressed me, and which he would say in his own tongue—‘testa 
lunga.’ Of course, the signor meant headlong , and now I have 
had enough to tame me, and might be expected to stand still in 
my stall. But you see I do not. Headlong I was at first, and 
headlong I continue—precipitately rushing forward through all 
manner of nettles and briars instead of keeping the path; gues¬ 
sing at the meaning of unknown words instead of looking in 
the dictionary—tearing open letters, and never untying a knot, 
—and expecting everything to be done in a minute, and the 
thunder to be as quick as the lightning . . 

The letter closed with the words: 
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“As to the vain parlance of the world, I did not talk of the 
‘honour of your acquaintance’ without a true sense of honour, 
indeed; but I shall willingly exchange it all (and now, if you 
please, at this moment, for fear of worldly mutabilities) for the 
‘delight of your friendship'.’’ 

Nearly a fortnight passed before his next letter came, and 
there is no evidence of his thoughts or hers during what may 
well have seemed a period of strange silence. It may be that both 
were feeling what she expressed in a letter nearly three months 
later: “If you did but know, dear Mr. Browning, how often I have 
written, not this letter I am about to write, but another, better 
letter to you ... in the midst of my silence . . .” But in 
January, only a few days after the beginning of their correspon¬ 
dence, neither could express themselves so frankly. When at last 
the silence was broken by Browning, he wrote: 

“See now, how, of that ‘friendship’ you offer me (and here 
Juliet’s word rises to my lips)—I feel sure once and for ever.” 
. . . “If you hate writing to me as I hate writing to nearly 
everybody, I pray you never write—if you do, as you say, care for 
anything I have done, I will simply assure you, that meaning 
to begin work in deep earnest, begin without affectation, God 
knows—I do not know what will help me more than hearing 
from you—and therefore, if you do not so very much hate it, I 
know I shall hear from you—and very little more about your 
‘tiring’ me . . .” To which, five days later, she replied: 

“Why, how could I hate to write to you, dear Mr. Browning? 
Could you believe in such a thing? If nobody likes writing to 
everybody . . . yet everybody likes writing to somebody, and 
it would be strange and contradictory if I were not always 
delighted both to hear from you and to write to you, this talking 
upon paper being as good a social pleasure as another, when our 
means are somewhat straitened. As for me, I have done most of 
my talking by post of late years—as people shut up in dungeons 
take up scrawling notices on the walls . . .” And she pleaded, in 
words that plainly reveal the inevitable psychological bi-sexuality 
of the creative artist: 
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“If you will only promise to treat me en bon camarade, with¬ 
out reference to the conventionalities of ‘ladies and gentlemen,’ 
taking no thought for your sentences (nor for mine), nor for 
your blots (nor for mine), nor for your blunt speaking (nor for 
mine), nor for your badd speling (nor for mine), and if you 
agree to send me a blotted thought whenever you are in the 
mind for it, and with as little ceremony and less legibility than 
you would think it necessary to employ towards your printer— 
why, then, I am ready to sign and seal the contract, and to 
rejoice in being ‘articled’ as your correspondent. Only don't let 
us have any restraint, any ceremony! Don't be civil to me when 
you feel rude—nor loquacious when you incline to silence, nor 
yielding in the manners when you are perverse in the mind. 
See how out of the world I am! Suffer me to profit by it in 
almost the only profitable circumstance, and let us rest from 
the bowing and the courtesying, you and I, on each side. You 
will find me an honest man on the whole, if rather hasty and 
prejudging, which is a different thing from prejudice at the 
worst. And we have great sympathies in common, and I am 
inclined to look up to you in many things, and to learn as much 
of everything as you will teach me . . .” 

This is no ‘Victorian invalid lady’ speaking, but an ardst 
caught up in the delight of communion with a kindred mind. 
She went on: 

“Is it true, as you say, that I ‘know so little’ of you? And is it 
true, as others say, that the productions of an artist do not 
partake of his real nature . . . that in the minor sense, man is 
not made in the image of God? It is not true, to my mind—and 
therefore it is not true that I know little of you, except in as far 
as it is true (which I believe) that your greatest works are to 
come. Need I assure you that I shall always hear with the deepest 
interest every word you will say to me of what you are doing, or 
about to do? I hear of the ‘old room’ and the ‘Bells’ 1 lying 
about with an interest which you may guess at, perhaps. And 
when you tell me besides, of my poems being there , and of your 

1 Bells and Pomegranates. 
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caring for them so much beyond the tide-mark of my hopes, the 
pleasure rounds itself into a charm, and prevents its own 
expression. Overjoyed as I am with this cordial sympathy—but 
it is better, I feel, to try to justify it by future work than to 
thank you for it now. I think—if I dare to name myself with 
you in the poetic relation—that we both have high views of the 
Art we follow, and steadfast purpose in the pursuit of it, and 
that we should not, either of us, be likely to be thrown from the 
course, by the casting of any Atalanta-ball of speedy popularity. 
But I do not know, I cannot guess, whether you are liable to be 
pained deeply by hard criticism and cold neglect, such as original 
writers like yourself are too often exposed to—or whether the 
love of Art is enough for you, and the exercise of Art the filling 
joy of your life . . .” 

To this came a reply, a week later, in a letter of great length— 
as indeed hers had been—in which he insisted that: 

What I have printed gives no knowledge of me—it evidences 
abilities of various kind, if you will—and a dramatic sympathy 
with certain modifications of passion . . . that I think—But I 
never have begun, even, what I hope I was born to begin and 
en( *—‘R.B. a poem’—” , . . “Then you enquire about my sensi¬ 
tiveness to criticism ... I write from a thorough conviction 
that it is the duty of me, and with the belief that, after every 
drawback and shortcoming, I do do my best, all things considered 

that is for me, and, so being, the not being listened to by one 
human creature would, I hope, in nowise affect me” . . . “For 
Keats and Tennyson to ‘go softly all their days’ for a gruff word 
or two is quite inexplicable to me, and always has been. Tenny¬ 
son reads the Quarterly and does as they bid him, with the most 
solemn face in the world—out goes this, in goes that, all is 
changed and ranged. Oh me!” 

They were in perfect agreement about critics and criticism, as 
about all else, as they were soon to discover, if, indeed, it was 
not clear already. In reply she was writing: 

. . . How true how true ... is all you say about critics. 
My convictions follow you in every word. And I delighted to 
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read your views of the poet’s right aspect towards criticism—I 
read them with the most complete appreciation and sympathy” 
. . . “The denial of contemporary genius,” she remarked acutely, 
“is the rule rather than the exception. No one counts the eagles 
in the nest, till there is a rush of wings; and lol they are 
flown” . . . “Of the great body of critics you observe rightly, 
that they are better than might be expected of their badness, 
only the fact of their influence is no less undeniable than the 
reason why they should be influential. The brazen kettles will 
be taken for oracles all the world over. But the influence is for 
to-day, for this hour—not for tomorrow and the day after— 
unless, indeed, as you say, the poet do himself perpetuate the 
influence by submitting to it . . .” Both he and she, in common 
with all great artists, had taken the measure of literary ‘fashion* 
and contemporary criticism, and were little interested in it. 
“Anybody,” she commented, “is qualified, according to every¬ 
body, for giving opinions upon poetry. It is not so in chymistry 
(sic) and mathematics. Nor is it so, I believe, in whist and the 
polka. But then these are more serious things . . .” “The curious 
thing in this world is not the stupidity, but the upper-handism 
of the stupidity. The geese are in the Capitol and the Romans 
in the farmyard—and it seems all quite natural that it should be 
so, both to geese and Romans!” (Is it possible that he remem¬ 
bered these words of hers when, long years after, he named his 
pet geese ‘Edinburgh* and ‘Quarterly’ after the two periodicals 

most antagonistic to his work?) 

In the same letter, she wrote a wise assessment of his poetry: 

“You have taken a great range—from those high faint notes 
of the mystic which are beyond personality ... to dramatic 
impersonations, gruff with nature, ‘gr-r-r you swine’; and when 
these are thrown into harmony, as in a manner they are in 
‘Pippa Passes’ (which I could find it in my heart to covet the 
authorship of, more than any of your works), the combinations 
of effect must always be striking and noble” . . . “You have 
written enough to live by, though only beginning to write, as you 
say of yourself” . . . “Yes—and it does delight me,” she seemed 
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to be smiling as she writes, “to hear of your garden full of roses 
and soul full of comforts! You have the right to both—you have 
the key to both . . 

Such exchange of thoughts was rich delight, and his next 
letter was dated ‘Wednesday morning—Spring!’, so much he 
desired spring for her—and, though he had not admitted it, for 
himself too, ‘for reasons,’ as they were so often to say during the 
course of their correspondence. The letter began, although the 
post-mark was only February 26th: 

“Real warm Spring, dear Miss Barrett, and the birds know it; 
and in Spring I shall see you, surely sec you—’’ and now he was 
admitting his personal interest in Spring—“for when did I once 
fail to get whatever I had set my heart upon? As I ask myself 
sometimes with a strange fear . . 

But there was no need for fear, had he but known. The clue 
to the mystery lay in the nature and quality of his desires, 
fortified by a powerful creative belief in the possibility of fulfil¬ 
ment. Against such faith, no contrary powers can prevail. 

“I took up this paper to write a great deal,’’ he went on, “now, 

I don’t think I shall write much—‘I shall see you,’ I say.’’ But he 

did write much, the temptation to write on and on to her was 
too strong to be resisted. 

“Who told you of my skulls and spider-webs—Horne?” 1 he 
asked, “last year I petted an extraordinarily fine fellow, (a garden 
spider—there was the singularity—the thin clever-even-for-a- 
spider sort, and they are so ‘spirited and sly,’ all of them—this 
kind makes a long cone of web, with a square chamber of 
vantage at the end, and there he sits loosely and looks about), a 
great fellow that housed himself, with real gusto, in the jaws of a 
great skull, whence he watched me as I wrote, and I remember 
speaking to Horne about his good points” . . . “And now, may 
/ begin questioning? No—for it is all a pure delight to me, so 
that you do but write. I never was without good, kind, generous 
fiends and lovers, so they say—so they were and are—perhaps 

1 R. H. Horne, a writer (1830-1884) acquainted with them both. 
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friends and lovers, so they say—so they were and are—perhaps 
they came at the wrong time—I never wanted them—though that 
makes no difference in my gratitude I trust—but I know myself 
—surely—and always have done so, for is there not somewhere 
the little book I first printed when a boy, with John Mill, the 
metaphysical head, his marginal note that ‘the writer possesses a 
deeper self-consciousness than I ever knew in a sane human 
being.’ So I never deceived myself much, nor called my feelings 
for people other than they were” . . . “Pray tell me, too, of your 
present doings and projects, and never write yourself ‘grateful’ 
to me, who am grateful, very grateful to you—for none of your 
words but I take in earnest—and tell me if Spring be not coming, 
come . . 

“Yes, but, dear Mr. Browning,” she answered, “I want the 
Spring according to the new ‘style’ (mine), and not the old one 
of you and the rest of the poets. To me, unhappily, the snowdrop 
is much the same as the snow—it feels as cold underfoot—and 
I have grown sceptical about ‘the voice of the turtle,’ the east 
winds blow so loud. April is a Parthian with a dart, and May 
(at least the early part of it) a spy in the camp. That is my idea 
of what you call spring. A little later comes my spring; and 
indeed after such severe weather, from which I have just escaped 
with my life, I may thank it for coming at all. How happy we 
are, to be able to listen to the birds without the commentary of 
the east wind, which, like other commentaries, spoils the music. 
And how happy I am,” she added, “when you write such kind 
open-hearted letters to me . . .” The letters bubble over with 
mutual delight, each taking the potential lovers’ joy in self¬ 
revelation. “For myself and my own doings,” she went on, “you 
shall hear directly” . . . “My chief intention just now is the 
writing of a sort of novel-poem 1 —a poem as completely modem 
as my ‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,’ running into the midst of 
our conventions, and rushing into drawing-rooms and the like, 
‘where angels fear to tread,’ and so, meeting face to face without 
mask the Humanity of the age, and speaking the truth as I 

1 This is the first mention of what so many years later became Aurora Leigh. 
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conceive of it plainly. That is my intention. It is not mature 
enough yet to be called a plan . . 

So the brave ‘intention’ of this invalid Victorian lady was to 
run into the midst of conventions,’ meeting humanity without 
mask, speaking the truth plainly. 

In the same letter, this great Victorian woman-poet was 
indulging happily in a little further self-revelation: 

“I remember, when I was a child and wrote poems in little 
clasped books, I used to kiss the books and put them away 
tenderly because I had been happy near them, and take them out 
by turns when I was going from home, to cheer them by the 
change of air and the pleasure of a new place. This, not for the 
sake of the verses written in them, and not for the sake of 
writing more verses in them, but from pure gratitude. Other 
books I used to treat in a like manner—and to talk to the trees 
and the flowers, was a natural inclination—but between me and 
that time, the cypresses grow thick and dark . . .” 

Her experience of life had been very different from his, sadder, 
darker, and she wrote, with a swift change of mood: 

“Is it true that your wishes fulfil themselves? And when they 
do, are they not bitter to your taste—do you not wish them 
unfulfilled? Oh, this life, this life! There is comfort in it, they 
say, and I almost believe—but the brightest place in the house, 
is the leaning out of the window—at least, for me ..." 

His reply came: 

“Dear Miss Barrett,—I seem to find of a sudden—surely I 
knew before—anyhow, I do find now, that with the octaves on 
octaves of quite new golden strings you enlarged the compass of 
my life s harp with, there is added, too, such a tragic chord, that 
which you touched, so gently, in the beginning of your letter I 
got this morning, ‘just escaping’ etc. But if my truest heart’s 
wishes avail, as they have hitherto done, you shall laugh at 
East winds yet, as I do! . . And pondering on the sad note, 
the tragic note, wondering about the as yet unknown sorrows 
of her life, he went on: “I have been ‘spoiled’ in this world—to 
such an extent, indeed, that I often reason out—make clear to 
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myself—that I might very properly, so far as myself am con¬ 
cerned, take any step that would peril the whole of my future 
happiness—because the past is gained, secure and on record; and 
though not another of the old days should dawn on me, I shall 
not have lost my life, no! Out of all which you are—please—to 
make a sort of sense, if you can, so as to express that I have 
been deeply struck to find a new real unmistakeable sorrow along 
with these as real but not so new joys you have given me . . 

“But I did not mean to strike a ‘tragic chord’ indeed;’’ came 
her remorseful reply, “indeed I did not! Sometimes one’s melan¬ 
choly will be uppermost and sometimes one’s mirth—the world 
goes round you know—and I suppose that in that letter of mine 
the melancholy took the turn" . . . “You are not to think— 
whatever I may have written or implied—that I lean either to 
the philosophy of affection which beholds the world through 
darkness instead of light, and speaks of it wailingly. Now, may 
God forbid that it should be so with me. I am not desponding by 
nature, and after a course of bitter mental discipline and long 
bodily seclusion, I come out with two learnt lessons (as I some¬ 
times say and oftener feel)—the wisdom of cheerfulness—and the 
duty of social intercourse. Anguish has instructed me in joy, and 
solitude in society; it has been a wholesome and not unnatural 
reaction. And altogether, I may say that the earth looks the 
brighter to me in proportion to my own deprivation. The 
laburnum trees and rose trees are plucked up by the roots—but 
the sunshine is in their places, and the root of the sunshine is 
above the storms. What we call Life is a condition of the soul, 
and the soul must improve in happiness and wisdom, except by 
its own fault. These tears in our eyes, these faintings of the flesh, 
will not hinder such improvement . . . 

And I do like to hear testimonies like yours, to happiness and 
I feel it to be a testimony of a higher sort than the obvious one. 
Still, it is obvious too that you have been spared, up to this 
time, the great natural afflictions, against which we are nearly 
all called, sooner or later, to struggle and wrestle—or your step 
would not be ‘on the stair’ quite so lightly. And so, we turn to 
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you, dear Mr. Browning, for comfort and gentle spiriting! 
Remember that as you owe your unscathed joy to God, you 
should pay it back to His world. And I thank you for some of 
it already.” . . . “How kind you are!—how kindly and gently 
you speak to me! Some things you say are very touching, and 
some, surprising; and although I am aware that you uncon¬ 
sciously exaggerate what I can be to you, yet it is delightful to be 
broad awake and think of you as my friend. 

May God bless you! ” 

It was five days before he could bring himself to reply, as he 
explained when at last he wrote: 

“Your letter made me so happy, dear Miss Barrett, that I have 
kept quiet this while;” . . . Happiness, like grief, does not find 
words easily. He said little more for the moment of his feelings, 
and went on to discuss at great length some passages in Aeschylus, 
and at last broke off: 

And now enough of Greek . . .—for I must get to you —You 
think . . . that I ‘unconsciously exaggerate what you are to me.’ 
Now, you don’t know what that is, nor can I very well tell you, 
because the language with which I talk to myself of these matters 
is spiritual Attic, and loves contractions,’ as grammarians 
say; but I read it myself, and well know what it means, that's 
why I told you I was self-conscious—I meant that I never yet 
mistook my own feelings one for another—there! of what use is 
talking? Only do you stay there with me in the ‘House’ these 

few short years. Do you think I shall see you in two months, 
three months? I may travel, perhaps . . .” 

Eight days passed before she wrote again, then she tried 
bravely to explain her delays, her reticences, her doubts . . . 

“Whenever I delay to write to you, dear Mr. Browning, it is 
not, be sure, that I take my ‘own good time’ but submit to my 
own bad time. It was kind of you to wish to know how I was, 

and not unkind of me to suspend my answer to your question_ 

for indeed I have not been very well, nor have had much heart 
for saying so.” . . . “There has been nothing very bad the 
matter with me, as there used to be—I only grow weaker than 
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usual, and learn my lesson of being mortal in a corner—and then 
all this must end! April is coming. There will be both a May 
and a June, if we live to see such things, and perhaps, after all, 
we may. And as to seeing you besides, I observe that you distrust 
me, and that perhaps you penetrate my morbidity and guess how 
when the moment comes to see a living human face to which I 
am not accustomed, I shrink and grow pale in the spirit. Do you? 
You are learned in human nature, and you know the conse¬ 
quences of leading such a secluded life as mine—notwithstanding 
all my fine philosophy about social duties and the like—well—if 
you have such knowledge or if you have it not, I cannot say, but 
I do say that I will indeed see you when the warm weather has 
revived me a little, and put the earth ‘to rights’ again so as to 
make pleasures of the sort possible. For if you think that I shall 
not like to see you, you are wrong, for all your learning. But I 
shall be afraid of you at first—though I am not, in writing this. 
You are Paracelsus, and I am a recluse, with nerves that have 
been all broken on the rack, and now hang loosely—quivering 
at a step and breath . . 

But more had yet to be made clear. She went on: 

“And what you say of society draws me on to many comparative 
thoughts of your life and mine. You seem to have drunken of 
the cup of life full, and the sun shining on it. I have lived only ' 
inwardly; or with sorrow, for a strong emotion. Before this 
seclusion of my illness, I was secluded still, and there are few 
of the youngest women in the world who have not seen more, 
heard more, known more, than I, who am scarcely to be called 
young now. I grew up in the country—had no social opportuni¬ 
ties, had my heart in books and poetry, and my experience in/ 
reveries.” . . . “It was a lonely life, growing green like the grass 
around it. Books and dreams were what I lived in—and domestic 
life only seemed to buzz gently around, like the bees about the 
grass. And so time passed, and passed—and afterwards, when my 
illness came and I seemed to stand at the edge of the world with 
all done, and no prospect (as appeared at one time) of ever 
passing the threshold of one room again; why then, I turned to 
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thinking with some bitterness (after the greatest sorrow of my 
life had given me room and time to breathe) that I had stood 
blind in this temple I was about to leave—that I had seen no 
human nature, that my brothers and sisters of the earth were 
names to me, that I had beheld no great mountain or river, 
nothing in fact.” . . “Do you understand? And do you also 
know what a disadvantage this ignorance is to my art? Why, if I 
live on and yet do not escape from this seclusion, do you not 
perceive that I labour under signal disadvantages—that I am, 
in a manner, as a blind poet? . . 

But surely, this would not do. She went on, gathering her 
forces: 

“But all grumbling is a vile thing. We should all thank God 
for our measures of life, and think them enough for each of us. 
I write so, that you may not mistake what I wrote before in 
relation to society, although you do not see from my point of 
view; and that you may understand what I mean fully when I 
say, that I have lived all my chief joys, indeed nearly all emotions 
that go warmly by that name and relate to myself personally, in 
poetry and in poetry alone. Love to write? Of course, of course 
I do. I seem to live while I write—it is life, for me. Why, what is 
it to live? Not to eat and drink and breathe—but to feel the life 
in you down all the fibres of being, passionately and joyfully . . .” 

Spiritually and emotionally, she was anything but an invalid. 

“You and I seem to meet in a mild contrarious harmony,” she 
summed up, I want to see more of men, and you have seen 
too much, you say. I am in ignorance, and you, in satiety.” At 
the end of the letter, she said boldly: 

If you mean to travel,’ why, I shall have to miss you. Do you 
really mean it?” 

In spite of all the fears, the shrinkings, the timid withdrawals, 
there was a force at work too strong for her to resist. 

To all this he replied, at first, lightly, ending with the words: 

This sunny morning is as if I wished it for you—10 strikes 
by the clock now—tell me if at 10 this morning you feel any 
good from my heart s wishes for you—I would give you all you 
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want out of my own life and gladness and yet keep twice the 
stock that should by rights have sufficed the thin white face that 
is laughing at me in the glass yonder at the fancy of making 
anyone afraid . . . and now, with another kind of laugh, at the 
thought that when its owner ‘travels’ next, he will leave off 
Miss Barrett along with the port-wine.” ... ‘‘I have all to say 
yet—next letter.” he added in a postscript. 

But again a strange silence fell. This last letter was post¬ 
marked March 31st, and it was April 16th before the promised 
‘next letter’ materialised. What was happening during the silence 
no one will ever know, and when at last he wrote, he began 
lightly: 

‘‘I heard of you, dear Miss Barrett, between a Polka and a 
Cellarius the other evening, of Mr. Kenyon 1 —how this wind 
must hurt you! And yesterday I had occasion to go down your 
way—past, that is, Wimpole Street, the end of it—and do you 
know, I did not seem to have leave from you to go down it yet, 
much less count number after number till I came to yours—much 
less than less, look up when I did come there.” . . . ‘‘Monday— 
last night when I could do nothing else I began to write to you, 
such writing as you have seen—strange! The proper time and 
season for good sound sensible and profitable forms of speech— 
when ought it to have occurred, and how did I evade it in these 
letters of mine? . . .” 

That he had not been in the best of spirits during the silence 
is implied in the phrase ‘when I am in better spirits’ towards the 
end of the letter, and then—it seemed the idea of ‘travel’ was not 
proving so attractive now: 

“ . . . One thing I want to persuade you of, which is, that all 
you gain by travel is the discovery that you have gained nothing 
and have done rightly in trusting to your innate ideas—or not 
rightly in distrusting them, as the case may be . . .” 

Immediately she replied, immediately, as if suddenly released 
from some sad spell of silence: 

1 John Kenyon, a mutual friend; cousin of Edward Moulton Barrett, and school- 
friend of Browning’s father. Browning had been acquainted with him since 1839, 
and he had, years earlier, suggested a meeting between the two poets. 
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“If you did but know dear Mr. Browning how often I have 
written . . . not this letter I am about to write, but another 
better letter to you ... in the midst of my silence . . . you 
would not think for a moment that the east wind, with all the 
harm it does to me, is able to do the great harm of putting out 
the light of the thought of you to my mind; for this, indeed, it 
has no power to do. I had the pen in my hand once to write; 
and why it fell out, I cannot tell you. And you see . . . all your 
writing will not change the wind! You wished all manner of ^ 
good to me one day as the clock struck ten; yes, and I assure you 
I was better that day—and I must not forget to tell you so 
though it is so long since. And therefore I was logically bound 
to believe that you had never thought of me since . . . unless 
you thought east winds of me! . . .” Lightly said, but far from 
lightly thought. Then she returned to their discussion, broken 
off by the unexplained mutual silence: “Ah—but you will never 
persuade me that I am the better, or as well, for the thing that 
I have not. We look from different points of view, and yours is 
the point of attainment.” ... “I do not want material as 
material; no one does—but every life requires a full experience, 
a various experience—and I have a profound conviction that ^ 
where a poet has been shut from most of the outward aspects 
of life, he is at a lamentable disadvantage. Can you, speaking for 
yourself, separate the results in you from the external influences 
at work around you? You do not directly, I know—but you do 
indirectly and by a rebound. Whatever acts upon you, becomes 
you —and whatever you love or hate, whatever charms you or is 
scorned by you, acts on you and becomes you. ,f . . . “As to the 
Polkas and Cellariuses, I do not covet them of course . . . but 


what a strange world you seem to have, to me at a distance— 
what a strange husk of world! ...” The last words of the post¬ 
script came as if they had slipped off her pen almost without her 
volition: “How glad I was by the way to see your letter!” Yes, 
how glad’—but how glad she dared not say. 

Yet another twelve days passed before his reply came. The 
uneasy silences of potential lovers were weighing heavily, clog- 
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ging their pens. His letter post-marked April 30th began, just as 
hers had: 

“If you did but know, dear Miss Barrett, how the full stop 
after ‘Morning (Wednesday Morning) just above has turned out 
the fullest of stops—and how for about a quarter of an hour 
since the ink dried I have been reasoning out the why and 
wherefore of the stopping, the wisdom of it, and the folly of it.” 

In his next letter, of May 3rd, he made some attempt at a 
reasonable explanation: 

“Now you shall see what you shall see . . . for this morning 
you are to know the soul of me has it all her own way, dear 
Miss Barrett, this green cool nine-in-the-morning time for my 
chestnut tree over there.” . . . “Now I shall tell you all about it, 
first what last letter meant, and then more. You are to know, 
then, that for some reason, that looked like an instinct, I thought 
I ought not to send shaft on shaft, letter-plague on letter, with 
such an uninterrupted clanging . . . that I ought to wait, say a 
week at least, having killed all your mules for you, before I shot 
down your dogs.” . . . “Plainly, from waiting and turning my 
eyes away (not from you, but from you in your special capacity 
of being written-to, not spoken to) when I turned again you had 
grown formidable somehow—though that’s not the word.” . . . 
“So the thought of what I should find in my heart to say, and 
the contrast with what I suppose I ought to say ... all these 
things are against me . . 

Then came the first reference to the head-aches which plagued 
him all through the months of their difficult relationship: 

“I have been surprised, rather, with something not unlike 
illness of late—I have had a constant pain in the head for these 
two months, which only very rough exercise gets rid of, and 
which stops my ‘Luria’ and much besides. I thought I never 
could be unwell. Just now all of it is gone, thanks to polking all 
night, and walking home by broad daylight to the surprise of 
the thrushes in the bush here . . .” He ended somewhat rashly: 
“So no more at present from your loving . . . Or, let me tell 
you that I am going to see Mr. Kenyon on the 12th inst.—that 
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you do not tell me how you are, and that yet if you do not 
continue to improve in health ... I shall not see you—not—not 
—what ‘knots’ to untie! Surely the wind that sets my chestnut- 
tree dancing, all its baby-cone blossoms, green now, rocking like 
fairy castles on a hill in an earthquake—that is South West, 
surely! ” 

Instantly alarmed at his mention of ‘illness,’ she replied 
quickly: 

"So when wise people happen to be ill, they sit up till six 
o’clock in the morning and get up again at nine? Do tell me how 
Lurias can ever be made out of such ungodly imprudences. And 
what is to be the end of it? And what is the reasonableness of 
it in the meantime, when we all know that thinking, dreaming, 
creating people like yourself have two lives to bear instead of 
one, and therefore ought to sleep more than others.’’ . . . “You 
have to live your own personal life, and also Luria’s life—and 
therefore you should sleep for both.” . . . Exercise is one sort of 
rest and you feel relieved by it—and sleep is another; one being 
as necessary as the other . . .” 

"Yes, you are going to Mr. Kenyon’s on the 12th—and yes—my 

brother and sisters are going to meet you and your sister there 

one day to dinner. Shall I have courage to see you soon, I 

wonder! If you ask me, I must ask myself. But oh, this make- 

believe May—it can’t be May after all.” . . . “the English spring 

winds have excelled themselves in evil this year; and I have not 

been down-stairs yet .—But I am certainly stronger and better 

than I was—and I shall be better still.” Again, a little, telling 

phrase slipped off her pen: “You are not going away soon-are 

you. and “In the meantime you do not know what it is to be 

. . . a little afraid of Paracelsus.” . . . “How is the head?” she 
ended. 

Again her concern for him was revealed in a letter written six 
days later: 

“May I ask how the head is?” . . . “Mr. Kenyon was here 

ahh Y 3 w T S , UCh bad neWS that 1 cannot slee P toni Sht 

( hough I did think once of doing it) without asking such a 
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question as this, dear Mr. Browning. 

Let me hear how you are—will you? and let me hear (if I 
can) that it was prudence or some unchristian virtue of the sort 
and not a dreary necessity, which made you put aside the 
engagement for Tuesday—for Monday. I had been thinking so 
of seeing you on Tuesday . . . with my sister’s eyes for the first 
sight.” And she ended, made bold by anxiety, the note of loving 
concern beautifully evident: “Just a word, to say how you are. 
I ask for no more than a word, lest the writing should be hurtful 
to you. May God bless you always,” and she signed herself, ‘‘Your 
friend, E.B.B.” 

And it was love indeed that spoke out bravely in the words he 
wrote in reply: 

‘‘My dear, own friend, I am quite well now, or next to it . . .” 
and he went on to explain ‘how it was’ with him briefly, saying 
he would answer her letter the following day, when he wrote: 

‘‘Did I thank you with any effect in the lines I sent yesterday, 
dear Miss Barrett? I know I felt most thankful, and, of course, 
began reasoning myself into the impropriety of allowing a ‘more’ 
or ‘most’ in feelings of that sort towards you. I am thankful for 
you, all about you—as, do you not know? 

Thank you, from my soul.” ...” ‘If you ask me, I must ask 
myself’—that is, when I am to see you—I will never ask you! 
You do not know what I shall estimate your permission at, nor 
do I, quite—but you do—do not you? know so much of me as to 
make my ‘asking’ worse than a form—I do not ‘ask’ you to write 
to me—not directly , at least . . .” 

He was in deep water, and tried to emerge as best he might 

by adding: 

“I will tell you—I ask you not to see me so long as you are 
unwell, or mistrustful of— 

No, no, that is being too grand! Do see me when you can, 
and let me not be only writing myself. 

Yours R.B.” 

Not easy for her to answer, but she made a lengthy attempt in 
her letter of three days later: 



“But how ‘mistrustfulness’? And how ‘that way’? What have 
I said or done, 1 , who am not apt to be mistrustful of anybody 
and should be a miraculous monster if I began with you! What 
can I have said, I say to myself again and again. One thing at 
any rate I have done, ‘that way’ or this way! I have made what 
is vulgarly called ‘a piece of work’ about little; or seemed to 
make it. Forgive me ... I am shy by nature and by position 
and experience ... by having had my nerves shaken to excess, 
and by leading a life of such seclusion ... by these things 
together and by others besides, I have appeared shy and ungrate¬ 
ful to you. Only not mistrustful. You could not mean to judge 
me so. Mistrustful people do not write as I write, surely! . . 

“ . . . Well!—but this is to prove that I am not mistrustful, 
and to say, that if you care to come to see me you can come; 
and that it is my gain (as I feel it to be) and not yours, whenever 
you do come. You will not talk of having come afterwards, I 
know, because, although I am “fast bound” to see one or two 
persons this summer (besides yourself, whom I receive of choice 

and willingly) I cannot admit visitors in a general way_and 

putting the question of health quite aside, it would be unbe¬ 
coming to lie here on the sofa and make a company-show of an 
infirmity, and hold out a beggar’s hat for sympathy . . 

It was really of herself that she was ‘mistrustful,’ deeply 
conscious, as every confirmed invalid is, of the drawbacks and 
disadvantages of her situation, and its possible effects on her 
whole personality. Perhaps only those who have suffered for long 
years what seems to be a chronic disability can fully understand 
such diffidence. So she went on; in order to lessen the possibility 

°, Wh j. t J Seemed t0 her hlS inevitable disappointment when at last 
they did meet: “There is nothing to see in me; nor to hear in 

me-! never learnt to talk as you do in London; although I can 

adrmre that brightness of carved speech in Mr. Kenyon and 

° hers. If my poetry is worth anything to any eye, it is the flower 

of me I have lived most and been most happy in it, and so it 

has all my colours; the rest of me is nothing but a root, fit for 

the ground and the dark. And if I write all this egotism it 
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is for shame; and because I feel ashamed of having made a fuss 
about what is not worth it; and because you are extravagant in 
caring so for a permission, which will be nothing to you after¬ 
wards. Not that I am not touched by your caring so at all! I am 
deeply touched now; and presently ... I shall understand. 
Come then! There will be truth and simplicity for you in any 
case; and a friend.” . . . “In the meantime, why I should be 
4 thanked’ is an absolute mystery to me—but I leave it! 

You are generous and impetuous; that I can see and feel; and 
so far from being of an inclination to mistrust you or distrust 
you, I do profess to have as much faith in your full, pure loyalty, 
as if I had known you personally as many years as I have 
appreciated your genius. Believe this of me—for it is spoken 
truly . . .” 

“Dear Miss Barrett,” he wrote in reply, “I thank you for the 
leave you give me, and for the infinite kindness of the way of 
giving it. I will call at 2 on Tuesday—not sooner, that you may 
have time to write should any adverse circumstances happen . . . 
not that they need inconvenience you, because . . . what I want 
particularly to tell you for now and hereafter—do not mind my 
coming in the least, but—should you be unwell, for instance— 
just send or leave word, and I will come again, and again—my 
time is of no importance, and I have acquaintances thick in the 
vicinity. 

Now if I do not seem grateful enough to you, am I so much 
to blame? You see it is high time you saw me, for I have clearly 
written myself out!” 

Yet still she was uneasy, torn with conflicting desires and 
feelings, so natural to a sensitive woman, and a poet withal, in 
her unique and sad situation. She wrote: “I shall be ready on 
Tuesday, I hope,” but she was perplexed and troubled: “Still, I 
must really say . . . that you, who know everything, or at least 
make awful guesses at everything in one’s feelings and motives, 
and profess to be able to pin them down in a book of classified 
inscriptions . . . should have been able to understand better, or 
misunderstand less, in a matter like this—Yes, I think so. I think 



you should have made out the case in some such way as it was 
in nature—viz. that you had lashed yourself up to an exorbitant 
wishing to see me . . . (you, who could see, any day, people who 
are a hundredfold and to all social purposes, my superiors!) 
because I was unfortunate enough to be shut up in a room and 
silly enough to make a fuss about opening the door; and that I 
grew suddenly abashed by the consciousness of this. How different 
from a distrust of you! how different!” . . . “Before you come, 
try to forgive me for my ‘infinite kindness’ in the manner of 
consenting to see you. Is it ‘the cruellest cut of all’ when you 
talk of infinite kindness, yet attribute such villainy to me? Well! 
but we are friends till Tuesday—and after perhaps.” 

Her misgivings were expressed, far more vividly than she could 
write of them in any personal form, in the Sonnets from the 
Portuguese, as for example in Sonnets iii and iv: 

Unlike are we, unlike, O princely Heart! 

Unlike our uses and our destinies. 

Our ministering two angels look surprise 
On one another, as they strike athwart 
Their wings in passing. Thou, bethink thee, art 
A guest for queens to social pageantries, 

With gages from a hundred brighter eyes 
Than tears even can make mine, to ply thy part 
Of chief musician. What hast thou to do 
With looking from the lattice-lights at me, 

A poor, tired, wandering singer . . . singing through 
The dark, and leaning up a cypress tree? 

* * * 

I lift my heavy heart up solemnly. 

As once Electra her sepulchral urn, 

* * * 

Behold and see 

What great heap of grief lay hid in me . . . 

to 

What indeed could he find in her to care for, even to find 
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interest in? ‘The flower of her/ she felt, as all poets must feel, 
was in her poetry, and no personal contact could prove so 
satisfying as that rare and lovely blossom. Of course she shrank 
from an actual meeting; of course misgivings of every sort 
assailed her. Was it not possible that that meeting might end 
what was to her already an infinitely precious association? After 
Tuesday, nothing between them would ever be the same again, 
she knew well that nothing ever could be, since a meeting in 
actuality, so different from communion by letter, inevitably 
introduces a different element into a relationship. It was not 
only that she was ‘afraid of Paracelsus,’ nor even of herself; what 
she was most mistrustful of was life itself, and the power of 
circumstances to undermine the fairest citadel built by potential 

lovers. 

Nevertheless, there were forces at work of which both he and 
she were unaware, the hidden forces which control every life, 
and against which it is vain to struggle. The meeting could not 

be avoided. 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning. From a painting by Chappell. 

(Picture Post Library) 








PART II 
MEETING 

(May 1845) 

May 20th, 1845. We know nothing of the sort of day it was, 
whether the May sun shone, whether the winds she so mistrusted 
were blowing treacherously, or whether cold rain fell, but one 
thing is certain, inside Elizabeth Moulton Barrett’s airless bed¬ 
sitting-room a more constant sun was shining, a nearer, more 
intimate sun than the sphere that warms our earth from a 
distance of ninety-two million miles. And at three o’clock that 
afternoon the door was opened discreetly by the maid, Elizabeth 
Wilson (without doubt the most famous maid in history), and 
another air blew into the room, full of sunlight and mountains 
and the breath of English woods in spring. And the woman-poet 
who for so many dreary years had supported what was little 
better than a death-in-life, looked up and felt sunlight and the 
reviving breath on her pale face. 

They spent an hour and a half together—Browning wrote on 
the envelope of her last letter before their meeting: “Tuesday, 
May 20th, 1845, 3—4J p.m.”—and almost immediately on arri¬ 
ving home, he wrote an impulsive note, passionately concerned 
to know how the meeting had been for her: 

“I trust to you for a true account of how you are—if tired, if 
not tired, if I did wrong in anything—or, if you please, right in 
anything—(only, not one more word about my ‘kindness,’ which, 
to get done with, I will grant is exceptive)—but, let us so arrange 
matters if possible—and why should it not be—that my great 
happiness, such as it will be if I see you, as this morning, from 
time to time may be obtained at the cost of as little inconvenience 
to you as we can contrive. For an instance—just what strikes 
me—they all say here I speak very loud—(a trick caught from 
having often to talk with a deaf relative of mine). And did I 
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stay too long?” ... “I am proud and happy in your friendship 
now and ever. May God bless you!” 

“Indeed there was nothing wrong,” she hastened to reply, “how 
could there be? And there was everything right—as how should 
there not be? And as for the ‘loud speaking,’ I did not hear 
any—and, instead of being worse, I ought to be better for what 
was certainly (to speak it, or be silent of it), happiness and 
honour to me yesterday.” . . . “If my heart were open to you,” 
she went on, “you could see nothing offensive to you in any 
thought there or trace of thought that has been there—but it is 
hard for you to understand what my mental position is after the 
peculiar experience I have suffered, . . . and when from the 
height of your brilliant happy sphere, you ask, as you did ask, 
for personal intercourse with me. What words but ‘kindness,’ but 
‘gratitude’—but I will not in any case be unkind and ungrateful, 
and do what is displeasing to you . . .” 

“But you will come really on Tuesday—and again, when you 
like and can together—and it will not be more ‘inconvenient’ to 
me to be pleased, I suppose, than it is to people in general—will 
it, do you think? Ah, how you misjudge! Why it must obviously 
and naturally be delightful to me to receive you here when you 
like to come, and it cannot be necessary for me to say so in set 
words—believe it of 

Your friend, 

E. B. B.” 

Now came the letter, so often mentioned by biographers, and 
seen by no one but Elizabeth Barrett. The note by Browning s son 
in the volume of Love-letters says simply that “Mr. Browning’s 
letter . . . was destroyed.” Clearly, it was a plain declaration of 
his love, which could no longer be concealed. At first she could 
not write at all in reply, and when at last, two days later, she 

was able to, she began by saying: 

“I intended to write to you last night and this morning, and 
could not—you do not know,” she explained, “what pain you 
give me in speaking so wildly.” . . . “You have said some intem- 
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perate things . . . fancies—which you will not say over again, 
nor unsay, but forget at once, and for ever, having said at all; 
and which (so) will die out between you and me alone, like a 
misprint between you and the printer. And this you will do for 
my sake who am your friend (and you have none truer)—and this 
I ask, because it is a condition necessary to our future liberty of 
intercourse. You remember—surely you do—that I am in the 
most exceptional of positions; and that, just because of it I am 
able to receive you as I did on Tuesday;” . . . “Now, if there 
should be one word of answer to this or of reference; I must 
not ... I will not see you again —and you will justify me later 
in your heart. So for my sake you will not say it—I think you 
will not—and spare me the sadness of having to break through 
an intercourse just as it is promising pleasure to me; to me who 
have so many sadnesses and so few pleasures. You will!—and I 
need not be uneasy—and I shall owe you that tranquility, as one 
gift of many. For, that I have much to receive from you in all the 
free gifts of thinking, teaching master-spirits . . . that, I know! 
—it is my own praise that I appreciate you, as none can more. 
Your influence and help in poetry will be full of good and 
gladness to me—for with many to love me in this house, there 
is no one to judge me . . . now. Your friendship and sympathy 
will be dear and precious to me all my life, if you indeed leave 
them with me so long or so little. Your mistakes to me . . 
which I cannot mistake (and you have humbled me by too much 
honouring) I will put away gently, and with grateful tears in my 
eyes; because all that hail will beat down and spoil crowns, as 
well as ‘blossoms’ ...” 

Unfortunately, she had to suggest that “next Tuesday,” the day 
planned for their next meeting, should be postponed till the 
week after, because of the arrival of relations, on a visit to 
London, and she ended her letter: “You are not displeased with 
me? no, that would be hail and lightning together. I do not 
write as I might, of some words of yours—but you know that I 
am not a stone, even if silent like one. And if in the wnsilence, 
I have said one word to vex you, pity me for having had to say 
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it—and for the rest, may God bless you far beyond the reach of 
vexation from my words or deeds! ” 

And now a curious situation, tinged with an element of pitiful 
humour, developed. In his anxiety to set her mind at rest, to 
ensure his future position, and cement their friendship. Browning 
sought to prove that she had mistaken his declaration! First, he 
insisted again that she “did not know him,” then went on to say: 

“Will you not think me very brutal if I tell you I could 
almost smile at your misapprehension of what I meant to write? 
—Yet I will tell you, because it will undo the bad effect of my 
thoughtlessness, and at the same time exemplify the point I have 
all along been honestly earnest to set you right upon . . . my 
real inferiority to you; just that and no more. I wrote to you, 
in an unwise moment, on the spur of being again ‘thanked,’ and, 
unwisely writing just as if thinking to myself, said what must 
have looked absurd enough as seen apart from the horrible 
balancing never-to-be-written rest of me —by the side of which, 
could it be written and put before you, and become a mere 
‘thank you’ for your good opinion—which I assure you is far too 
generous—for I really believe you to be my superior in many 
respects, and feel uncomfortable till you see that, too—since I 
hope for your sympathy and assistance, and frankness in every¬ 
thing in such a case . . .” 

From that point, he plunged into one of the complicated 
dissertations, rich in literary associations and complex specula¬ 
tions on the theme of human personality, for which the Love - 
letters are famous. Wordsworth’s well-known comment when 
hearing of the subsequent elopement is apposite here: “Well, 
let us hope they will understand each other. No one else can.” 
Poor Browning, in his distress, plunged into such labyrinths of 
argument that Elizabeth Barrett must surely have acquired one 
of his own head-aches in the attempt to unravel the knots when 
even the Ariadne-thread of love was itself tangled. The following 
long sentence without one full-stop, is a good example: 

“Not that you must too much despise me, neither; nor, of all 
things, apprehend I am atitudinising & la Byron, and giving you 
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to understand unutterable somethings, longings for Lethe and 
all that—far from it! I never committed murders, and sleep the 
soundest of sleeps—but ‘the heart is desperately wicked,’ that is 
true, and though I dare not say ‘I know’ mine, yet I have had 
signal opportunities, I who began life from the beginning, and 
can forget nothing (but names, and the date of the battle of 
Waterloo) and have known good and wicked men and women, 
gentle and simple, shaking hands with Edmund Kean and Father 
Matthew, you and—Ottima!’’ . . . “And so it shall strike you,” 
he went on, after a further headlong spate of words, and one 
may well wonder what did strike her, “for though I am glad 
that, since you did misunderstand me, you said so, and have 
given me an opportunity of doing by another way what I wished 
to do in that —yet, if you had not alluded to my writing, as I 
meant you should not, you would certainly have understood 
something of the drift when you found me next Tuesday 
precisely the same quiet (no, for I feel I speak too loudly, in 
spite of your kind disclaimer, but—) the same mild man-about- 
town you were gracious to, the other morning.” ... “I shall be 
too much punished if, for this piece of mere inconsiderateness, 
you deprive me, more or less, or sooner or later, of the pleasure 
of seeing you—a little over boisterous gratitude for which, 
perhaps, caused all the mischief!” 

He went on to relate the story of a student who was asked the 
name of the first King of Israel and replied “Saul,” and when 
his tutor remarked “Good!” was so elated that he added, to his 
undoing “Otherwise called Paul” . . . “Now I have begged 
pardon, and blushingly assured you that was only a slip of the 
tongue, and that I did really mean all the while (Paul or no 
Paul) the veritable son pf Kish, he that owned the asses and 
found listening to a harp the best of all things for an evil spirit! 
Pray write me a line to say ‘Oh . . . if that’s all! ’ and remember 
me for good (which is very compatible with a moment’s stupidity) 
and let me not for one fault (and that the only one that shall be) 
lose any pleasure . . . for your friendship I am sure I have not 
lost. God bless you, my dear friend!” He added a post-script: 
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“And by the way, will it not be better, as co-operating with you 
more effectually in your kind promise to forget the ‘printer's 
error,’ to send me back that same ‘proof,’ if you have not inflicted 
proper and summary justice on it?” 

Did ever a woman in love receive such an extraordinary letter 
at a crucial moment? What was she to make of it? A year later, 
on the anniversary of their meeting, she tried to tell him some¬ 
thing of her feelings: “Speaking the truth plainly, I, when I 
look back, dearest beloved, see that you have done for me 
everything, instead of my doing anything for you—that you have 
lifted . . . Can I speak? Heavens!—how I had different 
thoughts of you and of myself and of the world and of life, last 
year at this hour! The spirits who look backward over the 
grave, cannot feel much otherwise from my feeling as I look 
back. As to your thanking me, that is monstrous, it seems to me. 
It is the action of your own heart ALONE, which has appeared 
to do you any good. For myself, if I do not spoil your life, it is 
the nearest to deserving thanks that I can come. Think what I 
was when you saw me first . . . laid there on the sofa as an 
object of the merest compassion! and of a sadder spirit than 
even the face showed! and then think of all your generosity and 
persistence in goodness. Think of it!—shall I ever cease? Not 
while the heart beats, which beats for you. 

And now as the year has rounded itself to ‘the perfect round,' 

I will speak of that first letter, about which so many words were 
. . . just to say, this time, that I am glad now, yes, glad ... as 
we were to have a miracle ... to have it so, a born miracle 
from the beginning. I feel glad, now, that nothing was between 
the knowing and the loving . . and that the beloved eyes were 
never cold discerners and analysers of me at any time. I am 
glad and grateful to you, my own altogether dearest. Yet the 
letter was read in pain and agitation, and you have scarcely 
guessed how much. I could not sleep night after night—could 
not—and my fear was at nights, lest the feverishness should make 
me talk deliriously and tell the secret aloud. Judge if the deeps 
of my heart were not shaken. From the first you had that power 
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over me, notwithstanding those convictions which I also had 
and which you know. 

For it was not the character of the letter apart from you, which 
shook me—I could prove that to you—I received and answered 
very calmly, with most absolute calmness, a letter of the kind 
last summer . . . knowing in respect of the writer of it (just as I 
thought of you) that a moment’s enthusiasm had carried him a 
good way past his discretion. I am sure that he was perfectly 
satisfied with my way of answering his letter ... as I was 
myself. But you . . . you ... I could not escape from you. 
You were stronger than I, from the beginning, and I felt the 
mastery in you by the first word and first look.” 

But in May 1845 she could not, dared not, imagine the out¬ 
come, which indeed at that time would have seemed to her 
impossible. So at last, out of the chaos of confused thoughts 
aroused by Robert Browning’s strange letter of ‘explanation’ 
and apology, she succeeded in extricating herself sufficiently to 
write: 

“I owe you the most humble of apologies, dear Mr. Browning, 
for having spent so much solemnity on so simple a matter, and 
I hasten to pay it, confessing at the same time (as why should 
I not?) that I am quite as much ashamed of myself as I ought to 
be, which is not a little. You will find it difficult to believe me 
perhaps when I assure you that I never made such a mistake 
(I mean of over-seriousness to indefinite compliments) no, never 
in my life before . . .” Undoubtedly she had found many obscuri¬ 
ties in his letter, for now she wrote that “I have not looked into 
the letter again since your last night’s commentary, and will 
not—inasmuch as I have observed it before in my own mind, 
that a good deal of what is called obscurity in you, arises from a 
habit of very subtle associations; so subtle, that you are probably 
unconscious of it . . . and the effect of which is to throw 
together on the same level and in the same light, things of 
likeness and unlikeness—till the reader grows confused as I did, 
and takes one for another ...” After further lengthy explana¬ 
tion and apology, she begged him to “do me the one last kindness 
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of forgetting all this exquisite nonsense, and of refraining from 
mentioning it, by breath or pen, to me or to another ” . . . “And 
we will shuffle the cards and take patience, and begin the game 
again, if you please—and I shall bear in mind that you are a 
dramatic poet.” . . . “And I will reverence you both as ‘a poet’ 
and as ‘the poet’.” . . . “And you can come this week if you do 
like—because our relations don’t come till the end of it, it 
appears . . . —but if you like to come . . . not on Tuesday 
. . . but on Wednesday at three o’clock, I shall be very glad to 
see you; and I for one, shall have forgotten everything by that 
time; being quick at forgetting my own faults usually. If 
Wednesday does not suit you, I am not sure that I can see you 
this week—but it depends on circumstances. Only,” she added 
hastily, with a note of diffidence and anxiety, “don't think 
yourself obliged to come on Wednesday. You know I began by 
entreating you to be open and sincere with me—and no more— 

I require no ‘sleekening of every word.’ I love the truth and can 
bear it—whether in word or deed—and those who have known 
me longest would tell you so fullest. Well!—May God bless you. 
We shall know each other some day perhaps—and I am 

Always and faithfully your friend, E. B. B.” 

“Nay—but I must have the last word—as all people in the 
wrong desire to have—” he wrote immediately in reply, “and 
then no more of the subject. You said I had given you great 
pain —so long as I stop that, think anything of me you choose or 
can! But before your former letter came, I saw the pre-ordained 
uselessness of mine.” ... “I shall be most happy,” he concluded, 
“to see you on the day and at the hour you mention . . .” 

It seems likely that it was about this time that he wrote in 
The Lost Mistress : 

To-morrow we meet the same then, dearest? 

May I take your hand in mine? 

Mere friends are we—well, friends the merest 
Keep much that I resign! 

* * * 
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Yet I will but say what mere friends say. 

Or only a thought stronger; 

I will hold your hand but so long as all may. 

Or so very little longer! 

Some spirit of mischief was undoubtedly at work, for, after 
all, she was obliged to postpone their next meeting, writing the 
following day that “There was a letter this morning; and our 
friends not only come to London but come to this house on 
Tuesday (tomorrow) to pass two or three days, until they settle 
in an hotel for the rest of the season” . . . “but if they go away 
in time, and if Saturday should suit you, I will let you know by 
a word” . . . She was in the midst of writing this note when 
his letter came, so she hastily enclosed a fragment from the letter 
concerning the unwelcome visitors, calling it “a full and com¬ 
plete certificate . . . that you may know . . . quite know . . . 
what the real and only reason of the obstacle to Wednesday is.” 
Clearly, she feared he might imagine her unwilling to see him 
after all. “For the rest,” she ended, “we have both been a little 
unlucky, there’s no denying, in overcoming the embarrassments 
of a first acquaintance—but suffer me to say as one other last 
word (and quite, quite the last this time!) in case there should 
have been anything approaching, however remotely, to a distrust¬ 
ful or unkind tone in what I wrote on Sunday (and I have a sort 
of consciousness that in the process of my self-scorning I was 
not in the most sabbatical of moods, perhaps—) that I do recall 
and abjure it, and from my heart entreat your pardon for it, and 
profess, notwithstanding it, neither to ‘choose’ nor ‘to be able’ to 
think otherwise of you than I have done ... as one most 
generous and most loyal; for that if I chose, I could not; and that 
if I could, I should not choose . . .” 

“Saturday, Monday—as you shall appoint,” he wrote, and she 
replied: Just one word to say that if Saturday, tomorrow, should 
be fine—because in the case of its raining I shall not expect you : 
you will find me at three o’clock.” . . . “Or, if it should rain, 
on Monday at the same hour.” This was on Friday morning, 
May 30th, and whether he came on Saturday 01 Monday is not 



recorded. There is no further letter until June 7th, when she 
began by thanking him for reading a manuscript, and doing 
much work on it: “When I see all you have done for me in this 
‘Prometheus,’ I feel more than half ashamed both of it and of 
me for using your time so.’’ . -. . “and while you were doing 
this for me, you thought it unkind of me not to write to you; 
yes, and you think me at this moment the very princess of 
apologies and excuses and depreciations and all the rest of the 
small family of distrust—or of hypocrisy . . . who knows? Well! 
but you are wrong . . . wrong ... to think so; and you will let 
me say one word to show where you are wrong—not for you to 
controvert . . . because it must relate to myself especially, and 
lies beyond your cognizance, and is something which I must 
know best after all. And it is . . . that you persist in putting me 
into a false position, with respect to fixing days and the like. 

. . . because through a weakness, perhaps, or morbidness, or 
one knows not how to define it, I cannot help being uncomfor¬ 
table in having to do this—it is impossible. Not that I distrust 
you —you are the last in the world I could distrust: and then 
(although you may be sceptical) I am naturally given to trust 
. . to a fault ... as some say, or to a sin, as some reproach 
me: —and then again, if I were ever such a distruster, it could 
not be of you. But if you knew me! I will tell you! if one of my 
brothers omits coming to this room for two days ... I never 
ask why it happened! if my own father omits coming up-stairs 
to say ‘good-night,’ I never say a word; and not from indifference.” 
Then she spoke of “such an interpreting philosophy as you made 
use of yesterday,’’ so it would seem that he had visited her on 
either Saturday, May 31st or Monday, June 2nd, and again on 
Thursday, June 5th, and she begged him to “fix his own days for 
coming in the future. Will you? It is the same thing in one 
way. If you like to come really every week, there is no hindrance 
to it—you can do it—and the privilege and the obligation 
remain equally mine:—and if you name a day for coming in 
any week, where there is an obstacle on my side, you will learn 
it from me in a moment. Why I might as well charge you with 
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mistrusting me, because you persist in asking me to choose the 
days. And it is not for me to do it, but for you—I must feel 
that—and I cannot help chafing myself against the thought that 
for me to begin to fix days in this way, just because you have 
quick impulses (like all imaginative persons), and wish me to do 
it now, may bring me to the catastrophe of asking you to come 
when you would rather not . . . which, as you say truly, would 
not be an important vexation to you; but to me would be worse 
than vexation; to me —and therefore I shrink from the very 
imagination of the possibility of such a thing, and ask you to 
bear with me and let it be as I prefer . . . left to your own 
choice of the moment. And bear with me above all—because this 
shows no want of faith in you . . . none . . but comes from 
the simple fact (with its ramifications) . . . that you know little 
of me personally yet, and that you guess, even, but very little of 
the influence of a peculiar experience over me and out of me; 
and if I wanted a proof of this, we need not go further than the 
very point of discussion, and the hard worldly thoughts you 
thought I was thinking of you yesterday—I, who thought not 
one of them! ” 

Clearly, there had been some considerable failure of under¬ 
standing between them at their third meeting. And how painful 
it must have been to both is not difficult to imagine. So she 
drew her letter to a close by saying regretfully: “It is a multitude 
of words about nothing at all . . . this—but I am like Mariana 
in the moated grange and sit listening too often to the mouse in 
the wainscot. Be as forbearing as you can, and believe how 
profoundly it touches me that you should care to come here at 
all, much more, so often!” . . . “And one thing . . . which is 
chief, though it seems to come last! . . . you will have advice 
(will you not?) if that pain does not grow much better directly? 
It cannot be prudent or even safe to let a pain in the head go on 
so long, and no remedy be attempted for it . . .” 

It was not surprising that such complexities of imcompre- 
hension, such necessities for involved explanations, such a multi¬ 
tude of frustrations, caused Browning a ‘pain in the head/ Such 
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pain it was, too, and so easily, had they but realised it, remedied, 
not by medical ‘advice’ but by a mutual admission of love, and 
so an end to the darknesses and obscurities, and doubts and 
despairs, and weary questionings and ponderings and heart- 
searchings, misgivings and frustrations. The heart, ‘convulsed to 
really speak,’ as Browning wrote in The Last Ride together, 
took its heavy toll of the perplexed and troubled head . . . 
“What so wild as words are?” 1 

However, he wrote in reply: 

“I begin by promising cheerfully to do all you bid me about 
naming days, etc. I do believe we are friends now and for ever. 
There can be no reason, therefore, that I should cling tenaciously 
to any one or other time of meeting, as if, losing that, I lost 
everything—and, for the future, I will provide against sudden 
engagements, outrageous weather, etc., to your heart’s content. 
Nor am I going to except against here and there a little wrong 
I could get up, as when you imply from my quick impulses and 
the like. No, my dear friend—for I seem sure I shall have quite, 
quite time enough to do myself justice in your eyes—Let time 
show!” “What could this mean?” she would surely wonder. 
“Perhaps I feel none the less sorely,” he went on, “when you 
‘thank’ me for such company as mine, that I cannot avoid 
confessing to myself that it would not be so absolutely out of 
my power perhaps, to contrive really and deserve thanks in a 
certain acceptation—I might really try, at all events, and amuse 
you a little better, when I do have the opportunity—and I do 
not —but there is the thing! It is all of a piece—I do not seek 
your friendship in order to do you good—any good—only to do 
myself good. Though I would, God knows, do that too. 

Enough of this.” More than enough, surely. 

“I am much better, indeed—but will certainly follow your 
advice should the pain return. And you—you have tried a new 
journey from your room, have you not?” Already he was urging 
her towards the adventure of health. 

“Next Wednesday,” he wrote a few days later, “if you know 

1 A Woman’s Last Word. 
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how happy you make me! may I not say that , my dear friend, 
when I feel it from my soul?" (“I will but say what mere friends 
say—or so very little stronger”) ‘‘I trust God you are better; do 
pray make fresh endeavours to profit by this partial respite of 
the weather! All about you must urge that; but even from my 
distance some effect might come of such wishes. But you are 
better—look so and speak so! God bless you.” 

“I am better, as you say,” she replied, “without any doubt at 
all, and stronger ...” 

“Till tomorrow—my light through the dark week,” he was 
writing ten days later, and next day: 

“Pomegranates you may cut deep down in the middle and see 
into, but not hearts—so why should I try and speak?” for the 
light was temporarily extinguished, she having written: “What 
will you think when I write to ask you not to come to-morrow, 
Wednesday, but ... on Friday perhaps, instead?” “Friday is 
best day, because nearest,” he decided, “but Saturday is next 
best—it is next near, you know; if I get no note, therefore, 
Friday is my day.” But “After all it must be for Saturday,” she 
was obliged to write, and “Let me make haste and write down 
To-morrow. Saturday,” he answered, and she “So come to-morrow, 
if it should not rain. If it rains, it concludes for Monday ... or 
Tuesday; whichever day may be clear of rain.” So Saturday it 
was, and evidently some mysterious spirit of mischief had 
possessed him during the meeting, or perhaps after all the dis¬ 
cussion about the necessity for him to fix the days had thoroughly 
confused him, for on the following Tuesday he was writing 
anxiously: “How are you—may I hope to hear soon? I don’t 
know exactly what possessed me to set my next day so far off as 
Saturday—as it was said, however, so let it be . . .” And after a 
paragraph or so, “Here your letter breaks in, and sunshine too.” 

On July 7th he was writing: 

“While I write this—3 o’clock, you may be going out, I will 
hope, for the day is very fine, perhaps all the better for the wind; 
yet I got up this morning sure of bad weather. I shall not try to 
tell you how anxious I am for the result and to know it. You 
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will of course feel fatigued at first—but persevering, as you mean 
to do, do you not?—persevering, the event must be happy/’ 
. . . “I trust to hear you have made the first effort and with 
success,” he ended, and next day she was sending the welcome 
news that she had ‘really been out,’ “and am really alive after 
it—which is more surprising still—alive enough I mean, to write 
even so, to-night. But perhaps I say so with more emphasis, to 
console myself for failing in my great ambition of getting into 
the Park and of reaching Mr. Kenyon's door just to leave a card 
there vain-gloriously ... all which I did fail in, and was forced 
to turn back from the gates of Devonshire Place. The next time 
it will be better perhaps—and this time there was no fainting 
nor anything very wrong . . . not even cowardice on the part 
of the victim (be it recorded!) for one of my sisters was as usual 
in authority and ordered the turning back just according to her 
own prudence and not my self-will ...” 

“You are all that is good and kind,” came his happy reply, 
“I am happy and thankful the beginning (and worst of it) is 
over and so well. The Park and Mr. Kenyon’s all in good time— 
and your sister was most prudent—and you mean to try again: 
God bless you, all to be said and done—but, as I say it, no vain 
word . . .” 

“I shall just say, at the beginning of a note as at the end," he 
wrote ten days or so later, “I am yours ever.” . . . “There is 
more in the soul than rises to the surface and meets the eye; 
whatever does that, is for the world’s immediate uses; and were 
this world all, all in us would be producible and available for 
use, as it is with the body now—but with the soul, what is to be 
developed afterward is the main thing, and instinctively asserts 
its rights—so that when you hate (or love) you shall not be able 
to explain ‘why’.” . . . “The rest is with God—whose finger I 
see every minute of my life”—an image he used so effectively 
in the poem Abt Vogler “For here is the Finger of God, a flash 
of the Will that can.” 

A few days later he told her: “I cannot write this morning I 
should say too much, and have to be sorry and afraid—let me 
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be safely yours ever, my own dear friend.” 

And again he was not well, and she was writing anxiously: 
‘‘Are you any better to-day? and will you say just the truth of 
it?” . . . ‘‘What could it have been last week which you did not 
avoid, and which made you so unwell?” There had again been 
a series of frustrated attempts to explain themselves to each other, 
but, just as he feared to “say too much, and have to be sorry 
and afraid,” so he could not tell her the real cause of his trouble¬ 
some head-aches, even if he knew it. With all his subtle ‘self- 
consciousness’; a hundred years ago the reality of psychosomatic 
medicine was unknown, and such suggestions might well have 
been dismissed as fantastic, as indeed they were until a few 
years ago, and still are, by many. 

Then there was another trouble; on his last visit he had left 
earlier than he need have done, and wrote remorsefully: 

“Oh, let me tell you in the bitterness of my heart, that it was 
only 4 o’clock—that clock I enquired about—and that . . . no, I 
shall never say with any grace what I want to say . . . and now 
dare not . . . that you all but owe me an extra quarter of an 
hour next time; as in the East you give a beggar something for 
a few days running—then you miss him; and next day he looks 
indignant when the regular dole falls and murmurs—‘And for 
yesterday?’”—Then again misgivings assailed him: ‘‘Do I stay 
too long, I want to know—too long for the voice and the head 
and all but the spirit that may not so soon tire—knowing the 
good it does. If you would but tell me.” 

‘‘I wrote so much yesterday and then went out,” she made 
reply, “not knowing very well how to speak or how to be silent 
(is it better to-day?) of some expressions of yours . . . and of 
your interest in me—which are deeply affecting to my feelings— 
whatever else remains to be said of them. And you know that you 
make great mistakes ... of four o’clocks for five o’clocks, and of 
other things of more consequence, one for another.” . . -. “But 
where is the need of talking of it? What I wished to say was 
this—that if I get better or worse, as long as I live and to the 
last moment of life, I shall remember with an emotion which 
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cannot change its character, all the generous interest and feeling 
you have spent on me— wasted on me, I was going to write—but 
I would not provoke any answering.” ... “I shall never forget 
these things, my dearest friend; nor remember them more coldly. 
God’s goodness! —I believe in it, as in His sunshine here—which 
makes my head ache a little, while it comes in at the window, 
and makes most people gayer—it does me good too in a different 
way. And so, may God bless you! and me in this . . . just 
this . . . that I may never have the sense . . . intolerable in the 
remotest apprehension of it ... of being, in any way, directly 
or indirectly, the means of ruffling your smooth path by so much 
as one of my flint-stones! —In the meantime you do not tire me 
indeed even when you go later for sooner . . . and I do not tire 
myself even when I write longer and duller letters to you (if the 
last is possible) than the one I am ending now ... as the most 
grateful (leave me that word) of your friends.” 

“How must I feel, and what can, or could I say even if you 
let me say all?” he wrote, “I am most grateful, most happy— 
most happy, come what will! 

Will you let me try and answer your note to-morrow—before 
Wednesday when I am to see you ? I will not hide from you that 
my head aches now; and I have let the hours go by one after 
one—I am better all the same, and will write as I say . . .” 

Evidently he was unable to write the next day, for there is no 
further letter from him until three days later, when he wrote: 
“In all I say to you, write to you, I know very well that I trust 
to your understanding me almost beyond the warrant of any 
human capacity—but as I began, so I shall end . . .” Again he 
protested, “To-day I cannot write—though I am very well other¬ 
wise, but I shall soon get into my old self-command and write 
with as much ‘intellectual fire’ as before; but meantime, you will 
write to me, I hope—telling me how you are? I have but one 
greater delight in the world than in hearing from you. 

God bless you, my best, dearest friend—think what I would 

speak ...” 

In her reply, she urged him for his own good to consider 
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whether it would not be ‘wise and right’ to go away on account 
of his health: “Ah, but I am serious—and you will consider— 
will you not? what is best to be done? and do it. You could 
write to me, you know, from the end of the world; if you could 
take the thought of me so far. 

And for me” she went on, “no, and yet yes—I will say this 
much; that I am not inclined to do you injustice, but justice 
when you come here—the justice of wondering to myself how 
you can possibly, possibly care to come. Which is true enough to 
be unanswerable, if you please—or I should not say it . . .” 

How should he reply, other than by writing what she had 
expressly requested him never to write? How is it possible that 
men and women in love can be so obtuse? After all he had said 
in his 'forbidden' letter, after all he had written since, she was 
still wondering how he could possibly, possibly care to come to 
see her. Her self-depreciation went very deep, of course, as it 
too often does with sensitive people, and genuine artists especi¬ 
ally, the conception of the ideal self being so infinitely far from 
the sensed actuality. Yet that ‘actuality’ may not be the actual, 
after all, since we lack entirely the power to see ourselves as we 
indeed are. The truth about ourselves, and certainly the truth 
about others, is veiled even to the most self-aware, even to the 
deepest self-knowledge. 

This time, in spite of renewed frustration, his next long letter 

dealt with other matters, chiefly their work, and he ended bv 
saying: 7 

Dearest friend, I intend to write more, and very likely be 

praised more, now I care less than ever for it, but still more do 

I look to have you ever before me, in your place, and with more 

poetry and more praise still, and my own heart-felt praise ever 

on the top, like a flower on the water.” . . . “May God bless 

you, and let me hold you by the hand till the end—Yes, dearest 
friend! ” 

And in her next letter she was telling him that “The poems 
. . . yours . . . which you left with me—are full of various 
power and beauty and character, and you must let me have my 
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own gladness from them in my own way.” . . . “Tell me the 
truth always ” she begged. ”1 mean such truths as may be painful 
to me though truths . . .” 

And next he was urging her: “Never, pray, pray, never lose 
one sunny day or propitious hour to ‘go out, or walk about. 
But do not surprise me” he added, “one of these mornings, by 
‘walking up to me when I am introduced ... I shall infallibly 
—in spite of all the after repentance and begging pardon—I 

shall-” but here the words are efFaced, and he ends the 

paragraph: “So here you learn the first ‘painful truth' I have it 
in my power to tell you!” . . . “Yes, I went to Chelsea, he 
continued, “and found dear Carlyle there—his wife is in the 
country where he will join her as soon as his book s last sheet 
returns corrected and fit for press—which will be at the month s 
end about. He was all kindness and talked like his own self 

while he made me tea . . .” 

That same day, she was writing to him: 

“It is very kind to send these flowers—too kind—why are 
they sent? and without one single word . . . which is not too 
kind certainly. I looked down into the heart of the roses and 
turned the carnations over and over to the peril of their lives, 
and in vain! Not a word do I deserve to-day, I suppose! And 
yet if I don't, I don’t deserve the flowers either.” . . . ‘‘Not a 
word,” she ended, “even under the little blue flowers! ! !”^ 

“How good you are to the smallest thing I try and do. he 
wrote happily in reply . . . ‘‘And that you should care for the 
note that was not there!” . . . ‘‘This notelet of yours, quite as 
little in its kind as my blue flowers—this came last evening—and 

here are my thanks, dear E. B. B.—dear friend. 

“But if it ‘hurts’ you to read and write ever so little,” she was 
protesting in her next letter, “why should I be asked to write 
... for instance . . . ‘before Tuesday’? And I did mean to say 
before to-day, that I wish you never would write to me when 
you are not quite well as once or twice you have done if not 
much oftener; because there is not a necessity . . • do you 
understand? And as a matter of personal preference, it is natural 
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for me to like the silence that does not hurt you, better than the 
speech that does. And so, remember . Then, & propos of 
what might ‘hurt’ either of them, she made some comments on 
the ‘persecution’ she had endured at the hands of doctors. One 
“thought he had done everything because he had carried the 
inkstand out of the room—‘Now,’ he said, ‘you will have such a 
pulse to-morrow.’ He gravely thought poetry a sort of disease—a 
sort of fungus of the brain—and held as a serious opinion, that 
nobody could be properly well who exercised it as an art—which 
was true (he maintained) even of men—he had studied the 
physiology of poets, ‘quotha’—but that for women, it was a 
mortal malady, and incompatible with any common show of 
health under any circumstances . . 

Several letters followed dealing mainly with discussion of 
literature, and their own poetry, till on August 16th she was 
obliged to write: 


“I am sorry when I write what you do not like—but I have 
instincts and impulses too strong for me when you say things 
which put me into such a miserably false position in respect to 
you—as for instance, when in this very last letter (oh, I must 
tell you!) you talk of my ‘correcting your verses’! My correcting 
your verses! ! !—Now is that a thing for you to say? And do you 
really imagine that if I kept that happily imagined phrase in 


my thoughts, I should be able to tell you one word of my 
impressions from your poetry, ever, ever again? Do you not see 


at once what a disqualifying and paralysing phrase it must be, 
of simple necessity? So it is I who have reason to complain . . . 
it appears to me . . . and by no means you . . .” 


Her deep admiration for and understanding of his work was 
plainly shown in another letter, written a few days later: 

It is quite startling, I must tell you, quite startling and 
humiliating, to observe how you combine such large tracts of 
experience of outer and inner life, of books and men, of the 


world and the arts of it; curious knowledge as well as general 
knowledge . . . and deep thinking as well as wide acquisition 
. . . and you, looking none the older for it all!—and being 
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besides a man of genius and working your faculty and not 
wasting yourself over a surface or away from an end. Dugald 
Stewart said that genius made naturally a lop-sided mind—did 
he not? He ought to have known you. And I who do ... a 
little . . . (for I grow more loth than I was to assume the know¬ 
ledge of you, my dear friend )—I do not mean to use that word 
‘humiliation’ in the sense of having felt the thing myself in any 
painful way . . . because I never for a moment did, or could, 
you know—never could . . . never did -. . . except indeed when 
you have overpraised me, which forced another personal feeling 

• 99 

in. 

Soon they were again lost in labyrinths of mutual thanks and 
rebuttal, and she was writing. 

“But what have I done that you should ask what you have 
done? I have not brought any occasion, have I ... no, nor 
thought any, I am sure—and it was only the ‘kindness and 
considerateness’—argument that was irresistible as a thing to be 
retorted, when your thanks came so naturally and just at the 
corner of an application. And then, you know, it is gravely true, 
seriously true, sadly true, that I am always expecting to hear or 
to see how tired you are at last of me!—sooner or later, you 
know! . . .” Then she broke ofF, after a few further attempts at 
explanation, and continued later: “I was writing you see before 
you came—and now I go on in haste to speak ‘off my mind 
some things which are on it. First ... of yourself; how can it 
be that you are unwell again . . . and that you should talk 
(now did you not? did I not hear you say so?) of being ‘weary in 
your soul’ . . . you?” Indeed, how should he not be both unwell 
and soul-weary, tangled as they were in such labyrinths of 
partial understanding? Surely something of his feeling at that 
time found its way into the first stanza of The Last Ride 

together : 

I said—Then, dearest, since ’tis so. 

Since now at length my fate I know. 

Since nothing all my love avails, 

Since all, my life seemed meant for, fails, 
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Since this was written and needs must be— 

My whole heart rises up to bless 
Your name in pride and thankfulness! 

Take back the hope you gave ... I claim 
Only a memory of the same . . . 

But she, knowing nothing, fearing everything, went on with 
artless determination: “You? What should make you, dearest 
friend, weary in your soul; or out of spirits in any way?—Do 
. . . tell me ... I was going to write without a pause—and 
almost I might, perhaps . * . even as one of the two hundred of 
your friends . . . almost I might say out that ‘Do tell me.’ Or 
is it (which I am inclined to think most probable) that you are 
tired of a same life and want change? It may happen to anyone 
sometimes . . . and would it not therefore be wise of you, in 
that case, to fold your life new again and go abroad at once? 
What can make you weary in your soul, is a problem to me. You 
are the last from whom I should have expected such a word.” 
How much ‘wearier’ he must have been, reading such questions 
from her, questions she herself had forbidden him truthfully 
to answer. “And then,” she went on later, “the next thing to 
write off my mind is . . . that you must not, you must not, 
make an unjust opinion out of what I said to-day. I have been 
uncomfortable since, lest you should—and perhaps it would have 
been better if I had not said it apart from all context in that 
way, and seeing what so lies on the surface . . .” Now, for the 
first time, she wrote of her father and the curious role he played 
in her life: “It has happened throughout my life by an accident 
(as far as anything is accident) that my own sense of right and 
happiness on any important point of overt action, has never run 
contrariwise to the way of obedience required of me, while in 
things not exactly overt, I and all of us are apt to act sometimes 
up to the limit of our means of acting, with shut doors and 
windows and no waiting for cognisance or permission. Ah—and 
that last is the worst of it all perhaps! to be forced away from 
the natural course of counsel and strength!—and then, the 
disingenuousness—the cowardice—the ‘vices of slaves’!—and 
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everyone you see . . . all my brothers . . . constrained bodily 
into submission . . . apparent submission at least ... by that 
worst and most dishonouring of necessities, the necessity of 
living, everyone of them all, except myself, being dependent in 
money matters on the inflexible will ... do you see? But what 
you do not see, what you cannot see, is the deep tender affection 
behind and below all these patriarchal ideas of governing grown¬ 
up children ‘in the way they must go’! and there never was 
(under the strata) a truer affection in a father’s heart . . . no, 
nor a worthier heart in itself ... a heart loyaller and purer, 
and more compelling to gratitude and reverence, than his, as I 
see it! The evil is in the system—and he simply takes it to be 
his duty to rule, and to make happy according to his own views 
of the propriety of happiness—he takes it to be his duty to rule 
like the Kings of Christendom, by divine right. But he loves us 
through and through—and I, for one, love him! and when, five 
years ago, I lost what I loved best in the world beyond com¬ 
parison and rivalship ... far better than himself as he knew 
. . . for everyone who knew me could not choose but know what 
was my first and chiefest affection . . -. when I lost that ... I 
felt that he stood nearest to me on the closed grave ... or by 
the unclosing sea. And I will tell you that not only has he been 
kind and patient and forbearing to me through the tedious trial 
of this illness (far more trying to standers-by than you have an 
idea of perhaps) but he was generous and forbearing in that 
hour of bitter trial and never reproached me as he might have 
done and as my own soul has not spared—never once said to me 
then or since, that if it had not been for me, the crown of his 
house would not have fallen . . . He never did . . . and he 
might have said it, and more—and I could have answered 
nothing . . .” She goes on to relate the tragic story of her beloved 
brother’s drowning at Torquay, due, she feels, to her insistence 
that he should remain with her: “When the time came for him 
to leave me, 1 , weakened by illness, could not master my spirits 
or drive back my tears—and my aunt kissed them away instead 
of reproving me as she should have done . . * and wrote a letter 
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to Papa to tell him that he would ‘break my heart’ if he persisted 
in calling away my brother—As if hearts were broken so! I have 
thought bitterly since that my heart did not break for a good 
deal more than that! And Papa’s answer was—burnt into me as 
with fire, it is—that ‘under such circumstances, he did not refuse 
to suspend his purpose, but that he considered it to be very 
wrong in me to exact such a thing / So there was no separation 
then . . . And once he held my hand . . . how I remember! 
and said that he loved me better than them all and that he 
would not leave me . . . till I was well, he said! How I remem¬ 
ber that! And ten days from that day the boat had left the shore 
which never returned; never—and he had left me! gone! For 
three days we waited—and I hoped while I could—oh, that 
awful agony of three days! And the sun shone as it shines to-day, 
and there was no more wind than now; and the sea under the 
windows was like this paper for smoothness—and my sisters 
drew the curtains back that I might see for myself how smooth 
the sea was, and how it could hurt nobody—and other boats 
came back one by one. 

Remember how you wrote in your Gismond : 

What says the body when they spring 
Some monstrous torture-engine’s whole 
Strength on it? No more says the soul, 
and you never wrote anything which lived with me more than 
that. It is such a dreadful truth. But you knew it for truth, I 
hope, by your genius, and not by such proof as mine—I, who 
could not speak or shed a tear, but lay for weeks and months 
half conscious, half unconscious, with a wandering mind, and 
too near to God under the crushing of his hand, to pray at 
all . . . She ended at last with a plea that her sorrow should 
not harm him: “Don’t let the tragedy or aught else do you 
harm will you? and try not to be ‘weary in your soul’ any 
more—and forgive me this gloomy letter I half shrink from 
sending you, but will send." 

On the subject of your letter,” came his instant reply, “quite 
irrespective of the injunction in it—I would not have dared 
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speak; now, at least. But I may permit myself, perhaps, to say 
I am most grateful, dearest friend, for this admission to partici¬ 
pate, in any degree, in these feelings.” ... ”1 will write no more 
now; though that sentence of ‘what you are expecting —that I 
shall be tired of you etc.’—though I could blot that out of your 
mind for ever by a very few words now —for you would believe 
me at this moment, close on the other subject: —but I will take 
no such advantage—I will wait . . .” 

A short silence fell, after her reply to this, causing her to write 

three days later: 

“I do not hear; and come to you to ask the alms of just one 
line, having taken it into my head that something is the matter. 
It is not so much exactingness on my part, as that you spoke of 
meaning to write as soon as you received a note of mine . . . 
which went to you five minutes afterwards . * . which is three 
days ago, or will be when you read this. Are you not well—or 
what? Though I have tried and wished to remember having 
written in the last note something very or even a little offensive 
to you, I failed in it and go back to the worse fear.” . . . Now 
remember,” she ended, “I am not asking for a letter—but for a 
word ... or line strictly speaking.” 

Yet it happened that on that same Friday evening he was 

writing a note to her: 

“This sweet Autumn evening, Friday, comes all golden into 
the room and makes me write to you—not think of you yet 
what shall I write?” Then her troubled note came, and this last 
unbearable failure to understand was more than he could indeed 
bear, and instantly, boldly now, he replied: 

“Can you understand me so, dearest friend, after all? Do you 
see me—when I am away, or with you—‘taking offence’ at words, 
‘being vexed’ at words, or deeds of yours, even if I could not 
immediately trace them to their source of entire pure kindness, 
as I have hitherto done in every smallest instance? 

I believe in you, absolutely, utterly—I believe that when you 
bade me, that time, be silent—that such was your bidding, and 
I was silent—dare I say I think you did not know at that time 
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the power I have over myself, that I could sit and speak and 
listen as I have done since? Let me say now— this only once — 
that I loved you from my soul, and gave you my life, so much of 
it as you would take—and all that is done, not to be altered 
now; it was, in the nature of the proceeding, wholly independent 
of any return on your part. I will not think on extremes you 
might have resorted to; as it is, the assurance of your friendship, 
the intimacy to which you admit me now, make the truest, 
deepest joy of my life—a joy I can never think fugitive while we 
are in life, because I KNOW, as to me, I could not willingly 
displease you—while, as to you, your goodness and understan¬ 
ding will always see to the bottom of involuntary or ignorant 
faults—always help me to correct them.” ... “I repeat,” he 
concluded, ”... I call on your justice to remember, on your 
intelligence to believe . . . that this is merely a more precise 
stating the first subject; to put an end to any possible misunder¬ 
standing—to prevent your henceforth believing that because I 
do not write from thinking too deeply of you,” here at last the 
truth was admitted, “I am offended, vexed, etc. I will never recur 

to this, nor shall you see the least difference in my manner next 
Monday . . 

So now she knew the truth, and the reason for all the pitiful 

misunderstandings was swept away. He had bravely taken the 
risk of speech, 

My whole life long I learned to love, 

This hour my utmost art I prove 
And speak my passion—heaven or hell? 

She will not give me heaven? ’Tis well! 

Lose who may—I still can say, 

Those who win heaven, blest are they! 1 
Only those sharing Browning’s courageous philosophy of love 
care take such risks. He well knew that ‘heaven or hell’ was at 
issue for him, and his use of words was never exaggerated; 
indeed, the poet of stature is of all men the most acutely aware 
of the full meaning and weight of the words he uses; with him 

1 One Way of Love. 
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no word is ever used lightly; to embark on the adventure of 
clothing feeling in words is an enterprise never to be undertaken 
carelessly; he knows there is ‘power of life and death’ in the 
word. During these months of hope and doubt, when Browning 
plumbed the depths of happy love and of love in imminent 
danger, his experience was more than enough to create the 
innumerable poems of love in all its varying aspects which 
poured from him and have established his reputation as Eng¬ 
land’s profoundest love-poet. ‘This hour my utmost art I prove 
—And speak my passion . Only three months before, she 
had urged him never again to speak to her of love . . . but, for 
lovers, calendar months have little meaning; in those bare three 
months they had explored a whole universe of new feeling, lived 
a whole life-time of hope and despair. 

And now she made no delay in her answering; since the day 
when she received the first fateful letter, her own heart had 
learned to speak too clearly: 

“I did not think you were angry,” she hastened to say, ‘‘I 
never said so. But you might reasonably have been wounded a 
little, if you had suspected me of blaming you for any bearing 
of yours towards myself, and this was the amount of my fear—or 
rather hope . . . since I conjectured most that you were not 
well. After all you did think ... do think . . . that in some 
way or for some moment I blamed you, disbelieved you, dis¬ 
trusted you—or why this letter? How have I provoked this 
letter? Can I forgive myself for having even seemed to have 
provoked it? and will you believe me that if for the past’s sake 
you sent it, it was unnecessary, and if for the future’s irrele¬ 
vant?” ... ‘‘I do attest to you,” she went on, after a momentary 
plunge into yet another labyrinth of attempted explanation and 
reassurance, ‘‘while I trust you, as you must see, in word and act, 
and while I am confident that no human being ever stood higher 
or purer in the eyes of another, than you do in mine—that you 
would still stand high and remain unalterably my friend.” . . . 
‘‘My dearest friend—you have followed the most generous of 
impulses in your whole bearing to me—and I have recognised 
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and called by its name, in my heart, each one of them. Yet I 
cannot help adding that, of us two, yours has not been quite 
the hardest part ... I mean, to a generous nature like your 
own, to which every sort of nobleness comes easily. Mine has 
been more difficult—and I have sunk under it again and again; 
and the sinking and the effort to recover the duty of a lost 
position, may have given me an appearance of vacillation or 
lightness, unworthy at least of you, and perhaps of both of 
us. ... In things I have not said,” she assured him, “the 
silence has had a reason somewhere different perhaps from 
where you looked for it.” Did not this, indeed, apply to them 
both? She continued pouring out words in the attempt to explain 
and justify, coupled with the necessity she felt still, the urgent 
necessity of not admitting her own love for him, and at last 
ended her letter with the words: “In any case, I shall never 
regret my own share in the events of this summer, and your 
friendship will be dear to me to the last. You know I told you 
so not long since.” . . . “Your life! if you gave it to me and I 
put my whole heart into it, what should I put but anxiety, and 
more sadness than you were born to?” Now she was frankly 
admitting a fear which was to haunt her all the days of their 
difficult courtship, “What could I give you, which it would not 
be ungenerous to give? Therefore we must leave the subject— 
and I must trust you to leave it without one word more; (too 
many have been said already—but I could not let your letter 
pass quite silently ... as if I had nothing to do but receive all 
as a matter of course 50/)” Clearly ‘the subject' could not be 
ls cussed during an actual meeting, as she concluded: “ I shall 
send this letter after I have seen you,”; apparently they met the 
following day as arranged, after which she posted the letter, and 
also some books, which parcel and letter arrived after he had 
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at all. . . to hear from you this morning or afternoon-to 
know how you are-that ‘how are you.’ there is no disguising_is 

7 u A° W ° nC ma >'- m y own life's question. ? g 
had better write no more, now. Will you not tell me some- 
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thing about you—the head; and that too, too warm hand . . . 
or was it my fancy? Surely the report of Dr. Chambers is most 
satisfactory—all seems to rest with yourself; you know, in justice 
to me, you do know the all but mockery, the absurdity of 
anyone’s counsel ‘to be composed’ etc. etc. But try, dearest 
friend!” 

Surely it was not easy, indeed hardly possible, for her to be 
‘composed’ in the situation in which she now found herself. 

There must have been some mention in conversation of her 
going to Italy for the winter, as there is no indication in the 
letters that the journey was imminent until on August 31st, in 
a postscript to her long letter, she had written: ‘‘You were in 
jest about being in Pisa before or as soon as we were! —oh no— 
that must not be indeed—we must wait a little!—even if you 
determine to go at all, which is a question of doubtful expedi¬ 
ency.” When at last this letter came, he could not answer it—and 
no wonder!—but wrote briefly: ‘‘Before you leave London, I 
will answer your letter—all my attempts end in nothing now— 

Dearest friend—I am yours ever, R.B. 

But meantime, you will tell me about yourself, will you not? 
The parcel came a few minutes after my note left—Well, I can 
thank you for that -” 

Soon the question of her journey was becoming an urgent 
issue, but meanwhile she was writing: 

‘‘Indeed my head-aches are not worth enquiring about—I 
mean, they are not of the slightest consequence, and seldom 
survive the remedy of a cup of coffee.” . . . ‘‘Also there is 
nothing the matter otherwise—and I am going to prove my right 
to a ‘clean bill of health’ by going into the park in ten minutes. 
Twice round the inner enclosure is what I can compass now— 
which is equal to twice round the world, is it not?” . . . ‘‘People 
complain of Dr. Chambers,” she added later, “and call him 
rough and unfeeling—neither of which I ever found him for a 
moment.” . -. . “He need not have said all the good he said to 
me on Saturday—he used not to say any of it; and he must have 
thought some of it: and, any way, the Pisa-case is strengthened 
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all round by his opinion and injunction, so that all my horror 
and terror at the thoughts of his visit (and it is really true that 
I would rather suffer to a certain extent than be cured by means 
of these doctors!) had some compensation . . 

“What you tell me of Dr. Chambers,” he replied, “ ‘all the 
good of you’ he said, and all I venture to infer; this makes me 
most happy and thankful.” . . . “The joyous truth is—must be, 
that you are better, and if one could transport you quietly to 
Pisa, save you all worry—what might one not expect! 

When I know your intentions—measures, I should say, respec¬ 
ting your journey—mine will of course be submitted to you—it 
will just be ‘which day next—month’?—Not week, alas.” ... “I 
shall see you on Monday, then-” 

“I am in the greatest difficulty about the steamers,” she wrote 
a day or so later. “Will you think a little for me and tell me 
what is best to do?” The direct Leghorn steamer was not sailing 
till the middle of October, or perhaps not at all, and the middle 
of October, her sisters assured her, was too late for her. But a 
steamer to Malta sailed on September 20th, and it was possible 
to travel by this to Gibraltar and then proceed by a French 
steamer to Italy. “Is there an objection to this?” she asked, 
“except the change of steamers * . . repeated ... for I must get 
down to Southampton—and the leaving England so soon? Is any 
better to be done? Do think for me a little. And now that the 
going comes so near ... and in this dead silence of Papa’s 
it all seems impossible . . . and I seem to see the stars constel¬ 
lating against me, and give it as my serious opinion to you that 
I shall not go. Now, mark . . .” 

‘This dead silence of Papa’s’; this ominous silence . . . Three 
days later she wrote a long letter, chiefly about literature, but 
ended; “I shall be able to see you twice before I go. And oh, 
this going! Pray for me, dearest friend . . ” And in the belief 
that she was indeed going, and presumably in time for the Malta 
steamer on September 20th, he at last decided to answer her 
difficult letter, “and first of all,” he urged, “I have to entreat 
you, now more than ever, to help me and understand from the 
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few words and the feelings behind them—(I should speak rather 
more easily, I think—but I dare not run the risk: and I know, 
after all, you will be just and kind where you can). I have read 
your letter again and again. I will tell you—no, not you, but 
any imaginary other person, who should hear what I am going 
to avow: I would tell that person most sincerely there is not a 
particle of fatuity shall I call it, in that" avowal; cannot be, 
seeing that from the beginning and at this moment I never 
dreamed of winning your love . I can hardly write this word, so 
incongruous and impossible does it seem; such a change of our 
places does it imply—nor, next to that, though long after, 
would I, if I could, supplant one of any of the affections that I 
know to have taken root in you— that great and solemn one, for 
instance. I feel that if I could get myself remade, as if turned to 
gold, I WOULD not even then desire to become more than the 
mere setting to that diamond you must always wear. The regard 
and esteem you now give me, in this letter, and which I press to 
my heart and bow my head upon, is all I can take and all too 
embarrassing, using all my gratitude . . .” At the end of a long, 
involved paragraph he asked: “Have I your meaning here? In 
so many words, is it on my account that you bid me ‘leave this 
subject’? I think if it were so, I would for once call my advan¬ 
tages round me. I am not what your generous self-forgetting 
appreciation would sometimes make me out—but it is not since 
yesterday, nor ten nor twenty years before, that I began to look 
into my own life, and study its end, and requirements, what 
would turn to its good or its loss—and I know if one may know 
anything, that to make that life yours and increase it by union 
with yours, would render me supremely happy, as I said, and say, 
and feel. My whole suit to you is, in that sense, selfish —not that 
I am ignorant that your nature would most surely attain happi¬ 
ness in being conscious that it made another happy—but that 
best, best end of all, would, like the rest, come from yourself, be 
a reflection of your own gift. 

Dearest, I will end here—words, persuasion, arguments, if 
they were at my service I would not use them—I believe in you, 
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altogether have faith in you—in you.” . . . “If you told me,” 
he went on, “your love was bestowed elsewhere, and that it was 
in my power to serve you there would still be my pride and 
happiness . . 

Since all, my life seemed meant for, fails, 

Since this was written and needs must be— 

My whole heart rises up to bless 
Your name in pride and thankfulness! 

Take back the hope you gave—I claim 
Only a memory of the same . . Z’ 1 
“I submit to you,” he assured her again, “and will obey you 
implicitly—obey what I am able to conceive of your least desire, 
much more of your expressed wish. But it was necessary to make 
this avowal, among other reasons, for one which the world would 
recognise too. My whole scheme of life (with its wants, material 
wants at least, closely cut down) was long ago calculated—and 
it supposed you , the finding such an one as you, utterly 
impossible because in calculating one goes upon chances , not 
on providence—how could I expect you? So for my own future 
way in the world I have always refused to care—anyone who can 
live a couple of years and more on bread and potatoes as I did 
once on a time, and who prefers a blouse and a blue shirt 
(such as I now write in) to all manner of dress and gentlemanly 
appointment, and who can, if necessary, groom a horse not so 
badly, or at all events would rather do it all day long than 
succeed Mr. Fitzroy Kelly in the Solicitor-Generalship—such an 
one need not very much concern himself beyond considering the 
lilies how they grow. But now I see you near this life, all 
changes—and at a word, I will do all that ought to be done, 
and let ‘all my powers find sweet employ,’ as Dr. Watts sings! 
in getting whatever is to be got—not very much, surely. I would 
print these things, get them away, and do this now, and go to 
you at Pisa with the news—at Pisa where one may live for some 
£100 a year—while, lo, I seem to remember, I do remember, that 
Charles Kean offered to give me 500 of those pounds for any 
1 The Last Ride Together. 
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play that might suit him—to say nothing of Mr. Colburn saying 
confidentially that he wanted more than his dinner ‘a novel on 
the subject of Napoleon \ So one may make money, if one does 
not live in a house in a row, and feel impelled to take the 
Princess’s Theatre for a laudable development and exhibition of 
one’s faculty. 

Take the sense of all this, I beseech you, dearest—all you shall 
say will be best—I am yours- 

Yes, yours, ever. God bless you for all you have been, and are, 
and will certainly be to me, come what He shall please! ” 

Three days passed before she was able to reply, and no wonder 
she began, when at last she did answer: “I scarcely know how 
to write what is to be written nor indeed why it is to be written 
and to what end. I have tried in vain—and you are waiting to 
hear from me.” And how truly she spoke when she tried to 
explain that she was “unhappy enough even where most happy— 
but ungrateful nowhere.” “And I thank you from my heart,” 
she went on, “profoundly from the depths of my heart . . . 
which is nearly all I can do. 

One letter I began to write and asked in it how it could 
become me to speak at all if ' from the beginning and at this 
moment you never dreamed of . . . and there I stopped and 
tore the paper; because I felt that you were too loyal and 
generous, for me to bear to take a moment’s advantage of the 
same, and bend down the very flowering branch of your gener¬ 
osity (as it might be) to thicken a little the fence of a woman’s 
caution and reserve. You will not say that you have not acted as 
if you ‘dreamed’—and I will answer and admit at once that I 
did state to you the difficulties most difficult to myself—though 
not all . . . and that if I had been worthier of you I should 
have been proportionably less in haste to ‘bid you leave that 
subject.’ I do not understand how you can seem at the same 
moment to have faith in my integrity and to have doubt whether 
all this time I may not have felt a preference for another . . 
which you are ready ‘to serve’ you say. Which is generous in 
you—but in me, where were the integrity? Could you really hold 
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me to be blameless, and do you think that true-hearted women 
usually act so? Can it be necessary for me to tell you that I 
could not have acted so, and did not? And shall I shrink from 
telling you besides . . . you, who have been generous to me and 
have a right to hear it . . . and have spoken to me in the name 
of an affection most precious and holy to me, in this same 
letter . . . that neither now nor formerly has any man been to 
my feelings what you are . . . and that if I were different in 
some respects and free in others by the providence of God, I 
would accept the great trust of your happiness, gladly, proudly, 
and gratefully, and give away my own life and soul to that end. 
I would do it . . . not, I do .. . observe!” 

So now there need be no more doubts concerning their mutual 
love. But there were other obstacles, grave ones, sometimes 
seeming insurmountable, yet that they created impossible barriers 
to their eventual happiness, Browning would never admit. The 
indomitable spirit of courage and faith, evident thoughout his 
poetry forbade any such surrender to despair. “Something worse 
than even a sense of (my) unworthiness, God has put between 
us!” she cried, “and judge yourself if to beat your thoughts 
against the immovable marble of it, can be anything but pain 
and vexation of spirit to you . . . judge! The present is here 
to be seen .... speaking for itself and the best future you can 
imagine for me, what a precarious thing it must be ... a thing 
for making burdens out of . . . only not for your carrying, as I 
have vowed to my own soul. As dear Mr. Kenyon said to me 
to-day in his smiling kindness ... ‘In ten years you may be 
strong perhaps’—or ‘almost strong’! that being the encourage¬ 
ment of my best friends! What could he say, do you think, if he 
could know or guess . . . ! What could he say but that you 

were ... a poet!—and I . . . still worse! Never let him know 
or guess. 

And so if you are wise and would be happy (and you have 
excellent practical sense after all and should exercise it) you 
must leave me—these thoughts of me, I mean . . . for if we 
might not be true friends for ever, I should have less courage 
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to say the other truth. But we may be friends always . . . and 
cannot be so separated, for your happiness, in the knowledge of 
it, will not increase mine. And if you will be persuaded by me, 
as you say, you will be persuaded thus . . . and consent to take 
a resolution and force your mind at once into another channel. 
Perhaps I might bring you reasons of the class which you tell 
me ‘would silence you for ever.’ I might certainly tell you that 
my own father, if he knew that you had written to me so, and 
that I had answered you— so, even, would not forgive me at the 
end of ten years—and this, from none of the causes mentioned 
by me here and in no disrespect to your name and your position, 
though he does not overvalue poetry even in his daughter, and 
is apt to take the world’s measures of the means of life . . 

First, then, she was convinced that by reason of her deli¬ 
cate health, she could never be anything but a ‘burden’ to a 
husband; this was the first insuperable obstacle, as she saw it, 
and now she was stating openly for the first time the grave 
nature of the second obstacle, her father, who “never does 
tolerate in his family (sons or daughters) the development of one 
class of feelings. Such an objection I could not bring to you of 
my own will—it rang hollow in my ears—perhaps I thought 
even too little of it:—and I brought to you what I thought 
much of, and cannot cease to think much of equally. Worldly 
thoughts, these are not at all, nor have been: there need be no 
soiling of the heart with any such: —and I will say, in reply to 
some words of yours that you cannot despise the gold and gauds 
of the world more than I do, and should do even if I found a 
use for them. And if I wished to be very poor, in the world’s 
sense of poverty, I could not, with three or four hundred a year 
of which no living will can dispossess me. And is not the chief 
good of money, the being free from the need of thinking of it? 

It seems so to me. 

The obstacles then are of another charactcer, and the stronger 


for being so. Believe that I am grateful to you —how grateful, 
cannot be shown in words nor even tears . . . grateful enough 


to be truthful in all ways.’’ . . . “The subject 


” she concluded, 
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“will not bear consideration—it breaks in our hands. But that 
God is stronger than we, cannot be a bitter thought to you but 
a holy thought . . . while He lets me, as much as I can be 
anyone’s, be only yours.” 

Now, at all events, the ground had been cleared of miscon¬ 
ceptions, misunderstandings, and each knew the other’s heart; 
in itself, matter for profound thankfulness. Yet the ground was 
hedged about with thorns of another nature, and it would be 
hard enough for any brave adventurer to break through the 
thickets. Here indeed was a challenge for the poet who at the 
end of his long life was able to describe himself as “one who 
never turned his back but marched breast forward . . . Held 
we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better.” Baffled he might well 
be by the situation he now saw himself enmeshed in. “Child 
Roland to the Dark Tower came”: 

For, what with my whole world-wide wandering, 

What with my search drawn but thro’ years, my hope 
Dwindled into a ghost not fit to hope 
With that obstreperous joy success would bring, 

I hardly tried now to rebuke the spring 

My heart made, finding failure in its scope . . . 

Yet the “myriad terrors”: 

I saw and knew them all. And yet 
Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set. 

And blew . . . 

So, “I do not know whether you imagine the precise effect of 
your letter on me,” he wrote in reply “—very likely you do, and 
write it just for that—for I conceive all from your goodness.” 
This, her goodness, was more important than all the terrors. 
And moreover, he was assured of her love, and fortified by that 
limitless blessing and joy, what fears could appal? “But before 
I tell you what is that effect,” he continued, “let me say in as 
few words as possible what shall stop any fear—though only 
for a moment and on the outset—that you have been misunder¬ 
stood, that the goodness outside, and round and over all, hides 
all or anything. I understand you to signify to me that you see, 
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at this present, insurmountable obstades to that—can I speak 
it—entire gift, which I shall own, was, while I dared ask it, 
above my hopes—and wishes, even, so it seems to me . . . and 
yet could not but be asked, so plainly was it dictated to me, by 
something quite out of those hopes and wishes.” . . . “Well, I 
understand you to pronounce that at present you believe this 
gift impossible—and I acquiesce entirely—I submit wholly to 
you; repose in you all the faith of which I am capable. Those 
obstacles are solely for you to see and to declare.” » . . “After 
what you also apprise me of, I know and am joyfully confident 
that if ever they cease to be what you now consider them, you 
who see now for me, whom I implicitly trust in to see for me, 
you will then, too, see and remember me, and how I trust, and 
shall be still trusting. And until you so see, and so inform me, 

I shall never utter a word ... I thank God—I do thank him, 
that in this whole matter I have been to the utmost of my power, 
not unworthy of his introducing you to me, in this respect that, 
being no longer in the first freshness of life, and having for 
many years now made up my mind to the impossibility of loving 
any woman . . . having wondered at this in the beginning, and 
fought not a little against it, having acquiesced in it at last, and 
accounted for it all to myself, and become, if anything, rather 
proud of it than sorry. I say, when real love, making itself at 
once recognised as such, did reveal itself to me at last I did open 
my heart to it with a cry—nor care for its over-turning all my 
theory . . .” 

“ . . . One final word on the other matters,” he wrote, after 
pages of explanation, “the ‘wordly matters'—I shall own I 
alluded to them rather ostentatiously, because—because that 
would be the one poor sacrifice I could make you—one I would 
cheerfully make, but a sacrifice, and the only one this careless 
‘sweet habitude of living’—this absolute independence of mine, 
which, if I had it not, my heart would starve and die for, I feel 
and which I have fought so many good battles to preserve—for 
that has happened, too—this light rational life I lead, and know 
so well that I lead; this I could give up for nothing less than— 
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what you know—but I would give it up, not for you merely, 
but for those whose disappointment might re act on you and I 
should break no promise to myself—the money getting would 
not be for the sake of it, ‘the labour not for that which is 
nought’—indeed the necessity of doing this, if at all, now was 
one of the reasons which make me go on to that last request of 
all at once: one must not be too old, they say, to begin their 
ways. But, in spite of all the babble, I feel sure that whenever I 
make up my mind to that, I can be rich enough and to spare— 
because along with what you have thought genius in me is 
certainly talent, what the world recognises as such, and I have 
tried it in various ways, just to be sure that I was a little 
magnanimous in never intending to use it. Thus, in more than 
one of the reviews and newspapers that laughed my ‘Paracelsus’ 
to scorn ten years ago—in that same column, often, of these 
reviews would follow a most laudatory notice of an old Elemen¬ 
tary French book, on a new plan, which I ' did ' for my old 
French master, and he published —''that was a really useful 
work ! So that when the only obstacle is only that there is so 
much per annum to be producible, you will tell me. After all it 
would be unfair in me not to confess that this was always 
intended to be my own single stipulation—‘an objection’ which 

I could see certainly—but meant to treat myself to the little 
luxury of removing. 

So now, dearest—let me once think of that, and of you as my 

own, my dearest—this once—dearest, I have done with words for 
the present. I will wait ...” 


On the same day, she, not having yet received this letter, was 
writing to him: ”... One word just to say that it is all over 
with Pisa; which was a probable evil when I wrote last, and 
which I foresaw from the beginning—being a prophetess, you 
know I cannot tell you now how it has all happened—only do 
not blame me, for I have kept my ground to the last, and only 
yield when Mr. Kenyon and all the world see there is no standing. 
I am ashamed almost of having put so much earnestness into a 
personal matter—and I spoke face to face and quite firmly—as 
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to pass with my sisters for ‘the bravest person in the house’ 
without contestation. 

Sometimes it seems to me as if it could not end so—I mean 
that the responsibility of such a negative must be reconsidered. 
. . . Still, as the matter lies ... no Pisa!” 

But the ‘evil’ she believed it to be proved the surest blessing, 
since it was her father’s attitude, his cruel refusal to assent to 
her going, which proved the first link to weaken in the chain 
binding her so strongly and so harmfully to him. Again and 
again she repeats in later letters her inability to believe that he 
could take so cruel a line, knowing the full meaning of “the 
responsibility of such a negative.” But in the event, the dis¬ 
appointment, the disillusionment and distress, was the essential 
step towards the ultimate good they both so desperately needed. 

‘‘If you wish to come,” she ended, ‘‘it must not be until 
Saturday at soonest. I have a head-ache and am weary at heart 
with all this vexation—and besides there is no haste now: and 
when you do come, if you do, I will trust to you not to recur to 
one subject, which must lie where it fell . . . must!” . . . ‘‘You 
are not to fancy me unwell,” she reassured him. ‘‘Only, not to be 
worn a little with the last week’s turmoil, were impossible . . .” 
It had indeed been a week of turmoil, enough to cause illness in 
a strong woman of sensitive feelings, let alone a semi-invalid. 
Here, as so often later, she was to prove not her weakness, but 
her amazing strength. 

She was not quite able to ‘‘leave the subject” herself, as she 
quickly wrote that same evening: 

‘‘But one word before we leave the subject, and then to leave 
it finally; but I cannot let you go on to fancy a mystery any¬ 
where, in obstacles or the rest. You deserve at least a full frank¬ 
ness; and in my letter I meant to be fully frank. I even told you 
what was an absurdity”—presumably she was referring to what 
she had said of her father—‘‘so absurd that I should far rather 
not have told you at all, only that I felt the need of telling you 
all: and no mystery is involved in that, except as an ‘idiosyn¬ 
crasy’ is a mystery. But the ‘insurmountable’ difficulty is for you 
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and everybody to see: and for me to feel, who have been a very 
byword among the talkers, for a confirmed invalid through 
months and years, and who, even if I were going to Pisa and had 
the best prospects possible to me, should yet remain liable to 
relapses and stand on precarious ground to the end of my life. 
Now that is no mystery for the trying of ‘faith’; but a plain fact. 
But don't let us speak of it. 

I must speak, however, (before the silence) of what you said 
and repeat in words for which I gratefully thank you—and 
which are not ‘ostentatious’ though unnecessary words—for, if I 
were in a position to accept sacrifices from you, I would not 
accept such a sacrifice . . . amounting to a sacrifice of duty and 
dignity as well as of ease and satisfaction ... to an exchange of 
higher work for lower work . . . and of the special work you 
are called to, for that which is work for anybody.” Here she is 
declaring unequivocally her belief in vocation, in his special 
calling, his destiny as a poet, and plainly sees how wrong, how 
even sinful, a sacrifice it would be for him to abandon that 
God-given work for the sort of work that can be done by ‘any¬ 
body.’ She went on firmly: ‘‘I am not so ignorant of the right 
uses and destinies of what you have and are. You will leave the 
Solicitor-Generalships to the Fitzroy Kellys, and justify your own 
nature; and besides, do me the little right (over the oi/er-right 
you are always doing me) of believing that I would not bear or 
dare to do you so much wrong, if I were in the position to do it.” 
So it was clear that she would never, if such authority were in 
her right, allow him to betray his true destiny for any dubious 
advantage of ‘earning a living’ to support her. In the circum¬ 
stances, she would regard her own economic independence as a 
heaven-sent provision to avoid any such possibility. ‘‘And for 
all the rest I thank you—believe that I thank you,” she con¬ 
cluded. ”... and that the feeling is not so weak as the word. 
That you should care at all for me has been a matter of unaffec¬ 
ted wonder to me from the first hour until now.” . . . ”1 had 
done living, I thought when you came and sought me out! and 
why? and to what end? That, I cannot help thinking now. 
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Perhaps just that I may pray for you—which were a sufficient 
end. If you come on Saturday I trust you to leave the subject 
untouched—as it must be indeed henceforth . . 

In the words “I had done living, I thought,” there is a 
reminder of one of the finest lines in Saul, a poem published 
that year in the seventh volume of Browning’s Bells and Pome¬ 
granates: “I would give thee new life altogether, as good, ages 
hence. As this moment—had love but the warrant, love’s heart 
to dispense . . And the subsequent stanzas are vibrant with 
Browning’s passionate creative faith, the faith that upheld him 
through all the difficult months preceding their marriage: 

. . . Behold, I could love if I durst! 

But I sink the pretension as fearing a man may o’ertake 
God's own speed in the one way of love: I abstain for love’s sake. 
—What, my soul? see thus far and no farther? when doors great 
and small, 

Nine-and-ninety flew ope at our touch, shall the hundredth 
appal? 

In the least things have faith, yet distrust in the greatest of all? 
Do I find love, so full in my nature, God’s ultimate gift, 

That I doubt his own love can compete with it? Here the parts 
shift? 

Here, the creature surpass the Creator—the end, what Began? 
Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all for this man 
And dare doubt he alone shall not help him, who yet alone can? 
Would it ever have entered my mind, the mere will, much less 
power, 

To bestow on this Saul what I sang of, the marvellous dower 
Of the life he was gifted and filled with? to make such a soul, 
Such a body, and then such an earth for insphering the whole? 
And doth it not enter my mind (as my warm tears attest) 
These good things being given, to go on, and give one more, 
the best? 

Ay, to save and redeem and restore him, maintain at the height 
This perfection—succeed with life’s day-spring, death’s minute 

of night? 



Interpose at the difficult minute, snatch Saul the mistake, 
Saul the failure, the ruin he seems now—and bid him awake 
From the dream, the probation, the prelude, to find himself set 
Clear and safe in new light and new life—a new harmony yet 
To be run and continued, and ended—who knows—or endure! 

I believe it! 'Tis thou, God, that givest, ’tis I who receive! 
In the first is the last, in thy will is my power to believe. 
All’s one gift; thou canst grant it moreover, as prompt to my 
prayer 

As I breathe out this breath, as I open these arms to the air. 

from thy will, stream the worlds, life and nature, thy dread 
Sabaoth; 

I will?—the mere atoms despise me! Why am I not loth 
To look that, even that in the face too? Why is it I dare 
Think but lightly of such impuissance? What stops my despair? 
This:—’tis not what man Does which exalts him, but what man 
Would do! 

See the King—I would help him but cannot, the wishes fall 
through. 

Could I wrestle to save him from sorrow, grow poor to enrich, 

To fill up his life, starve my own out, I would—knowing which, 

I know that my service is perfect. Oh, speak through me nowl' 

Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst thou—so wilt 
thou! 

Though it is never legitimate, or indeed possible, to ascribe 
a poet’s work precisely to his actual experience, it is equally 
impossible to divorce them altogether, since every experience must 
find its way into everything he writes, emerging in innumerable 
transmuted forms. Browning’s love for Elizabeth Barrett was of 
so comprehensive a nature, and the experience during the 
twenty months that elapsed between his first letter and the 
moment when they met at the altar of Marylebone Church so 
far-reaching, so limitless in its implications, that all his work 
must be in some degree coloured by it. As she herself wrote in 
one of her early letters: “Can you, speaking for yourself, separate 
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the results in you from the external influences at work around 
you? You do not directly, I know—but you do indirectly and by 
a rebound. Whatever acts upon you, becomes you . . .” and 
must therefore find its way into a poet’s work. Thus, though it 
would be wholly wrong to form rigid conceptions of the simi¬ 
larity of circumstances and characters in the dramatic poem Saul 
with the characters and circumstances in his own living drama, 
and while it is the worst, because the most elementary, type of 
interpretation to affirm for example that ‘Elizabeth is Saul, 
Browning David’ simply because Browning saved Elizabeth and 
David saved Saul, it is yet inescapably true that much of his 
feeling at the time could not but be reflected in the poetry he was 
at work on. Moreover, in all crucial situations there are inevitably 
common elements, and wherever the salvation of a human soul 
is at issue, wherever good is at war with evil, joy with despair, 
love with the forces of hate and death, the characters involved 
in the drama become prototypes, attaining to a universality and 
hence a heightened significance wholly beyond their normal, 
usual selves. It is easy to see, too, why Saul should prove to be 
one of the greatest of Browning’s poems, sharing much of the 
stature of his powerful emotion at the time. And wonderful as 
his letters are, as hers are, passionately as they strive to convey 
their meaning, and something of the truth about their feelings, 
in the nature of things they cannot be compared with the poetry 
each, under the stress of such feelings, produced. In Sonnet vii of 
the Sonnets from the Portuguese she wrote: 

The face of all the world is changed, I think, 

Since first I heard the footsteps of thy soul 
Move still, oh, still, beside me, as they stole 
Betwixt me and the dreadful outer brink 
Of obvious death, where I, who thought to sink. 

Was caught up into love, and taught the whole 
Of life in a new rhythm . . . 

And her tragic doubts and misgivings found voice in Sonnets 
ix and xi: 
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Can it be right to give what I can give? 

To let thee sit beneath the fall of tears 
As salt as mine, and hear the sighing years 
Re-sighing on my lips renunciative 
Through those infrequent smiles which fail to live 
For all thy adjurations? O my fears, 

That this can scarce be right! We are not peers. 

So to be lovers; and I own, and grieve. 

That givers of such gifts as mine are, must 
Be counted with the ungenerous. Out, alas! 

I will not soil thy purple with my dust, 

Nor breathe my poison on thy Venice-glass, 

Nor give thee any love . . . which were unjust. 
Beloved, I only love thee! let it pass. 

. . . O Beloved it is plain 
I am not of thy worth nor for thy place! 

And yet because I love thee, I obtain 
From that same love this vindicating grace. 

To live on still in love, and yet in vain . . . 

To bless thee, yet renounce thee to thy face . . . 

To these sonnets, the foregoing remarks about the springs of 
poetry, the relation of the poem to actuality, do not of course 
apply, since it is well known, and admitted by the poet herself, 
that they were born directly of her love for Robert Browning! 
and addressed to him, even though at first there was a quite 
natural attempt to conceal their personal nature, when they were 
published in 1850 among her collected poems, by calling them 
Sonnets from the Portuguese . But clearly, their true nature is 
far too obvious to be gainsaid, and here there is no imperti¬ 
nence in attributing the inspiration to its actual source. Indeed, 

they are probably the most directly personal love-poems ever 
written. 

“To bless thee, yet renounce thee to thy face" she now 
believed to be her inescapable and tragic duty. 
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PART III 

‘MYRIAD TERRORS’ 

(September 1845 to May 1846) 

Mid-September of 1845, eight months after the beginning of their 
correspondence, marked a new phase in the development of the 
story. Now their love for each other was freely acknowledged; 
there only remained the ‘obstacles,’ which she saw as insur¬ 
mountable, he as hindrances to the ultimate joy, one by one to 
be patiently, gently, yet infinitely surely, removed. It must never 
be supposed, however, that he for one moment underestimated 
the hindrances, or was ever deluded as to their intimidating 
nature, but, for him, love was the supreme reality, beside which 
difficulties were no more than shadows, actually thrown, indeed, 
by the great sun that was now illuminating his whole life. While 
he knew, therefore, that he was, in Shelley’s phrase, striking at 
vulnerable nothings, since love was the ultimate reality, this war 
with phantoms could nevertheless well prove more terrifying 
than any battle with a visible opponent. In one of his later 
letters, Browning refers to the “war with shadows” he was 
compelled to wage. 

During this next phase in their relationship, the undoubted 
villain of the piece, the human obstacle, began to loom enor¬ 
mous in the correspondence; thus, in another, short, letter 
written on the same day as the one in which she had written: 
“I had done living, I thought, when you came and sought me 
out,” she was telling him that; “Papa has been walking to and 
fro in this room, looking thoughtfully and talking leisurely— 
and every moment I have expected I confess, some word (that 
did not come) about Pisa. Mr. Kenyon thinks it cannot end so 
—and I do sometimes—and in the meantime I do confess to a 
little ‘savageness’ also—at heart! All I asked him to say the other 
day, was that he was not displeased with me —and he wouldn't; 
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and for me to walk across his displeasure spread on the thresh- 
hold of the door, and moreover take a sister and brother with 
me, and do such a thing for the sake of going to Italy and 
securing a personal advantage, were altogether impossible, 
obviously impossible! So poor Papa is quite in disgrace with 
me just now—if he would but care for that! . . .” 

He, on the same day, was adding a word to his own long 
letter, telling her of his deepest needs in the living of his life: 
“ . . . I desire in this life (with very little fluctuation for a man 
and too weak a one) to live and just write out certain things 
which are in me, and so save my soul. I would endeavour to do 
this if I were forced to ‘live among lions’ as you once said—but 
I should best do this if I lived quietly with myself and with you. 
That you cannot dance like Cerito does not materially disarrange 
this plan—not that I might (beside the perpetual incentive and 
sustainment and consolation) get, over and above the main 
reward, the incidental, particular and unexpected happiness of 
being allowed when not working to rather occupy myself with 
watching you, than with certain other pursuits I might be 
otherwise addicted to— this, also, does not constitute an obstacle, 
as I see obstacles. 

But you see them—and I see you, and know my first duty and 
do it resolutely if not cheerfully. 

As for referring again, till leave by word or letter—you will 
see- 

And very likely, the tone of this letter even will be misunder¬ 
stood—because I studiously cut out all vain words, protesting, 
etc.—No—will it? . . 


She reassured him quickly: 

“It is not ‘misunderstanding’ you to know you to be the most 
generous and loyal of all the world—you overwhelm me with 
your generosity—only while you see from above and I from 
below we cannot see the same thing in the same light . . .” 

A few days later, came further news of her father: 


I have nothing to say about Pisa . . .” then she broke off 


to reproach him for being unwell again, and not taking sufficient 
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care, still, apparently, not realising that his ill-health was wholly 
due to the frustrations of their immediate situation. She went 
on to say that she still meant to speak her whole thoughts to her 
father about the project, “I will do that . . . even though for 
the mere purpose of self-satisfaction. George 1 came last night— 
but there is an adverse star this morning, and neither of us has 
the opportunity necessary. Only both he and I will speak —that 
is certain. And Arabel had the kindness to say yesterday that if I 
liked to go, she would go with me at whatever hazard—which is 
very kind—but you know I could not—it would not be right for 
me, And perhaps after all we may gain the point lawfully . . .” 
“As to being the cause of any anger against my sister, you 
would not advise me into such a position, I am sure—it would be 
untenable for one moment . . .” 

And next day she wrote: 

“I have spoken again, and the result is that we are in precisely 
the same position; only with bitterer feelings on one side. If I 
go or stay, they must be bitter: words have been said that I 
cannot easily forget, nor remember without pain; and yet I 
really do almost smile in the midst of it all, to think how I was 
treated this morning as an undutiful daughter because I tried 
to put on my gloves ... for there was no worse provocation. 
At least he complained of the undutifulness and rebellion(! ! !) 
of everyone in the house—and when I asked if he meant that 
reproach for me, the answer was that he meant it for all of us, 
one with another. And I could not get an answer. He would 
not even grant me the consolation of thinking that I sacrificed 
what I supposed to be good, to him. I told him that my prospects 
of health seemed to me to depend on taking this step, but that 
through my affection for him I was ready to sacrifice those to 
his pleasure if he exacted it—only it was necessary to my self- 
satisfaction in future years, to understand definitely that the 
sacrifice was exacted by him and was made to him . . . and not 
thrown away blindly and by a misapprehension. And he would 
not answer that. I might go my own way, he said— he would not 

1 One of her brothers. 
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speak— he would not say that he was not displeased with me, 
nor the contrary: —I had better do what I liked: —for his part, 
he washed his hands of me altogether.’ . . . “The best of it is 
that now George himself admits that I can do no more in the 
way of speaking ... I have no spell for charming dragons 
. . . and allows me to be passive and enjoins me to be tranquil, 
and not ‘make up my mind’ to any dreadful exertion for the 
future. Moreover he advises me to go on with the preparations 
for the voyage, and promises to state the case himself at the last 
hour to the ‘highest authority’ . . .” 

“Weill and what do you think?’’ she went on. “Might it be 
desirable for me to give up the whole? Tell me. I feel aggrieved 
of course and wounded—and whether I go or stay that feeling 
must last—I cannot help it. But my spirits sink altogether at the 
thought of leaving England so— and then I doubt about Arabel 
and Stormie 1 . . . and it seems to me that I ought not to mix 
them up in a business of this kind where the advantage is 
merely personal to myself. On the other side, George holds that if 
I give up and stay even, there will be displeasure just the same 
. . . and that, when once gone, the irritation will exhaust and 
smooth itself away—which however does not touch my main 
objection. Would it be better . . . more right . . . to give it up? 
Think for me . . .’’ 

And now Browning, for the first time, ‘put on the gloves’ and 

clearly showed he was prepared to do battle to the end with what 

he saw as an intolerable wrong. He, “ever a fighter” in the cause 

of right, who “never dreamed though right were worsted, wrong 

could triumph,” yet well knew the nature of the battle, had taken 

the full measure of the cost, and was determined to fight to the 

end. The issue was plain; the adversary, though always invisible 

to his actual sight, standing only too clearly in the path of his, 

and her, happiness. So he wrote determined, in so inevitable a 

cause, to take the risk of any disapproval or displeasure it might 
arouse in her: 

“You have said to me more than once that you wished I might 

1 Charles John Barrett, seventh child of Edward Moulton Barrett. 
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never know certain feelings you had been forced to endure. I 
suppose all of us have the proper place where a blow should fall 
to be felt most—and I truly wish you may never feel what I have 
to bear in looking on, quite powerless and silent, while you are 
subjected to this treatment, which I refuse to characterise—so 
blind it is for blindness. I think I ought to understand what a 
father may exact, and a child should comply with; and I respect 
the most ambiguous of love’s caprices if they give never so slight 
a clue to their all-justifying source. For I wholly sympathise, 
however it go against me, with the highest, wariest pride and 
love for you, and the proper jealousy and vigilance they entail— 
for now, and here, the jewel is not being overguarded, but 
ruined, cast away. And whoever is privileged to interfere should 
do so in the possessor’s own interest—all common sense inter¬ 
feres—all rationality against absolute no-reason at all. And you 
ask whether you ought to obey this no-reason? I will tell you: 
all passive obedience and implicit submission of will and intellect 
is far too easy, if well considered, to be the course prescribed by 
God to Man in this life of probation—for they evade probation 
altogether, though foolish people think otherwise. Chop off your 
legs, they will never go astray; stifle your reason altogether and 
you will find it is difficult to reason at all . . .” 

Here was unexceptionable advice. In plain words, he was 
telling her what it takes most people a life-time to discover, and 
many never discover at all, that to refuse is usually a harder 
way than to comply; that ‘no’ is a more difficult word to speak 
than ‘yes’; that the great gift of free will and choice is God’s 
greatest gift to man, and, because the greatest, exacts the heaviest 
price, and the purest, most single-minded response. 

“The partial indulgence,” he went on, “the proper exercise of 
one’s faculties, there is the difficulty and problem for solution, 
set by that Providence which might have made the laws of 
Religion as indubitable as those of vitality, and revealed the 
articles of belief as certainly as that condition, for instance, by 
which we breathe so many times a minute to support life. But 
there is no reward proposed for the feat of breathing, and a great 
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one for that of believing—consequently there must go a great 
deal more of voluntary effort to this latter than is implied in the 
getting absolutely rid of it at once, by adopting the direction of 
an infallible church, or private judgment of another—for all 
our life is some form of religion, and all our action some belief, 
and there is but one law, however modified, for the greater or 
the less. In your case, I do think you are called upon to do your 
duty to yourself; that is to God in the end.” . . . “Will it not 
be infinitely harder,” he concluded his long argument, “to act so 
than to blindly adopt his [her father’s] pleasure, and die under 
it? Who can not do that? 

I fling these hasty rough words over the paper, fast as they will 
fall—knowing to whom I cast them, and that any sense they 
may contain or point to, will be caught and understood, and 
presented in a better light. The hard thing . . . this is all I 
want to say ... is to act on one s own best conviction, not to 
abjure it and accept another will, and say ‘There is my plain 
duty’—easy it is, whether plain or no!” 

A revolutionary doctrine for all who had been taught to 
believe that submission to parental authority was just another 
aspect of submission to the Will of God. A frightening doctrine, 
surely, in those days of unquestioned parental ‘rights.’ But 
Browning was never concerned with the apparent good, the 
seeming truth; only the true good, the real truth, mattered! and 
the rest, the falsity and sham, must, in the cause of truth, be 
swept out of the way. This was man’s proper task during this 
period of probation’ which is life on earth. 

Then he laid aside argument for the moment, and ended with 
a quiet meditation on the marvels and difficulties of their situa¬ 
tion, concluding with a declaration of his own selfless love for 
her: 

How ‘all changes’! When I first knew you—you know what 
followed. I supposed you to labour under an incurable complaint 
—and, of course, to be completely dependent on your father for 
us commonest alleviations; the moment after that inconsiderate 
letter, I reproached myself bitterly with the selfishness apparently 
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involved in any proposition I might then have made—for though 
I have never been at all frightened of the world, nor mistrustful 
of my power to deal with it, and get my purpose out of it if 
once I thought it worth while, yet I could not but feel the 
consideration, of what failure would now be, paralyse all effort 
even in fancy. When you told me lately that ‘you could never 
be poor’—all my solicitude was at an end—I had but myself to 
care about, and I told you, what I believed and believe, that I 
can at any time amply provide for that, and that I could cheer¬ 
fully and confidently undertake the removing of that obstacle. 
Now again the circumstances shift—and you are in what I should 
wonder at as the veriest slavery—and I who could free you from 
it, I am here scarcely daring to write . . . though I know you 
must feel for me and forgive what forces itself from me . . . 
what retires so mutely into my heart at your least word . . . 
what shall not be written or spoken, if you so will . . . that I 
should be made happy beyond all hope of expression by. Now 
while I dream, let me once dream! I would marry you now and 
thus—I would come when you let me, and go when you bade 
me —I would be no more than one of your brothers—‘no more’ 
—that is, instead of getting tomorrow for Saturday I should get 
Saturday as well—two hours for one—when your head ached I 
should be here. I deliberately choose the realisation of that 
dream (—of simply sitting by you for an hour every day) rather 
than any other, excluding you, I am able to form for this world, 
or any world I know—And it will continue but a dream/’ 

What it cost her, no one will ever know, but, as she saw it, 
even now her reply had to be: “. . . You have touched me more 
profoundly than I thought even you could have touched me—my 
heart was full when you came here to-day, Henceforward I am 
yours for everything but to do you harm—and I am yours too 
much in my heart, ever to consent to do you harm. If I could 
consent to do it, not only should I be less loyal . . . but in one 
sense, less yours. I say this to you without drawback or reserve 
because it is all I am able to say, and perhaps all I shall be able 
to say. However this may be, a promise goes to you in it that 
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none except God and your will, shall interpose between you and 
me ... I mean, that if He should free me within a moderate 
time from the trailing chain of this weakness, I will then be to 
you whatever at that hour you shall choose . . . whether friend 
or more than friend ... a friend to the last in any case. So it 
rests with God and with you—only in the meanwhile you are 
most absolutely free . . . ‘unentangled,’ (as they call it) by the 
breadth of a thread—and if I did not know that you considered 
yourself so, I would not see you any more, let the effort cost 
what it might. You may force me to feel . . . but you cannot 
force me to think contrary to my first thought , . . that it were 
better for you to forget me at once in one relation. And if better 
for you, can it be bad for me? which flings me down on the 
stone-pavement of the logicians ...” 

“Think for me, speak for me, my dearest, my own.” he replied 
instantly. You that are all great-heartedness and generosity, do 
that one more generous thing?” . . . “My own, now! For there 
it is!—oh, do not fear I am 'entangled'—my crown is loose on 
my head, not nailed there—my pearl lies in my hand—I may 
return it to the sea if I will! . . ” 

There had been no reference, in her letter, to his long argu¬ 
ment about the rights and wrongs of her painful situation with 
her father, but in her next letter, she wrote: 

First, I ask you not to misunderstand. Because we do not 
. . . agree . . . (but disagree) as to ‘what is your true good' . . 
but disagree, and as widely as ever indeed.” Then she went on 
to tell him of arrangements about cabins and berths, and 'the 
old Gibraltar scheme,' yet her belief was that she would stay in 
England, after all, and she ended appealingly: “Don’t think too 
hardly of poor Papa. You have his wrong side ... his side of 
peculiar wrongness ... to you just now. When you have walked 
round him you will have other thoughts of him . . .” She was 
wisely aware of the good and the evil, active in every human 
being, and, naturally herself knew a side of her father’s nature 
of which Browning could not possibly be aware. In spite of her 
belief that she would stay in England after all, they were plan- 
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ning their next meetings as if they might well be the last for 
some time: “Tuesday need not be the last day if you like to 
take one more beside . . She was putting up a brave fight 
against the intransigeance of her father’s will. 

In his next letter comes the first reference in the correspon¬ 
dence to his mother, who was apparently ill, since he said: 
“My mother suffers still ... I hope she is no worse—but a little 
better—certainly better.” 

On October 6th, she was writing: ”... I might sail from 
the Thames on the twentieth . . .” then went on to discuss his 
now-famous poem Home-thoughts from Abroad : “Your spring- 
song is full of beauty as you know very well—and ‘that’s the 
wise thrush’ so characteristic of you (and of the thrush too) that 
I was sorely tempted to ask you to write it ‘twice over’ 1 . . .” 
“And you are not better, still—you are worse instead of better,” 
she concluded sadly, “are you not?” 

He wrote that her latest plan “becomes objection proof, so 
far as mortal plans go,” and went on: “but now you must think 
all the boldlier about whatever difficulties remain, just because 
they are so much fewer. It is cold already in the mornings and 
evenings—cold and (this morning) foggy—I did not ask if you 
continue to go out from time to time ... I am sure you 
should, you would so prepare yourself properly for the fatigue 
and change.” . . . “And do make ‘journeys across your room,’ 
and out of it, meanwhile, and stand when possible—get all the 
strength ready, now that so much is to be spent. Oh, if I were 
by you!” . . . “‘Oh to be in Pisa, Now that E.B.B. is there!’ 
and I shall be there! ... I am much better to-day; and my 
mother better—and to-morrow I shall see you—So come good 
things together . . .” 

“ ... Be sure that I shall be ‘bold,’ ” she replied, “when the 
time for going comes—and both bold and capable of the effort. 

. . . “and midway in the Bay of Biscay some change of climate 
may be felt, they say. There is no sort of danger for me except 

1 ‘ That’s the wise thrush; he sings his song twice over 

Lest you should think, he never could recapture 

The first fine careless rapture! ’ 
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that I shall stay in England. And why is it that I feel to-night 
more than ever almost, as if I should stay in England? Who can 
tell? I can tell one thing. If I stay, it will not be from a failure 
in my resolution— that will not be— shall not be. Yes—and Mr. 
Kenyon and I agreed the other day that there was something of 
the tigress-nature very distinctly cognisable under what he is 
pleased to call my ‘Ba-lambishness.’ ” 

Three days later, she was writing: "... Well—George will 
probably speak before he leaves town, which will be on Monday I 
and now that the hour approaches I do feel as if the house stood 
upon gun-powder, and as if I held Guy-Fawkes’s lantern in my 
right hand. And no: I shall not go. The obstacles will not be of 
Mr. Kenyon s finding—and what their precise character will be 
I do not see distinctly. Only that they will be sufficient, and 
thrown by one hand just where the wheel should turn . . . that, 
I see—and you will, in a few days.” 

Her reasons for the presentiment emerge later in the letter: 

To show the significance of the omission of those evening or 
rather nightly visits of Papa s—for they came sometimes at 
eleven, and sometimes at twelve—I will tell you that he used 
to sit and talk in them, and then always kneel and pray with me 
and for me—which I used of course to feel as a proof of a very 
kind and affectionate sympathy on his part, and which has 
proportionately pained me in the withdrawing, They were no 
ordinary visits you observe ... and he could not well throw 
me further from him than by ceasing to pay them—the thing is 
quite expressively significant . . .” 

In the first part of a letter written on October 11th, she had 
said: ”... If I go it must be on the 17th. Therefore (besides) 
as George is on sessions to-morrow, he will settle the question 
with Papa to-night,” but two days later, she added: “All this I 
ad written—and to-day it all is worse than vain. Do not be 
angry with me—do not think it is my fault— hut I do not go to 
Italy ... u has ended as I feared. What passed between George 
an Papa there is no need of telling; only the latter said that 
1 might go if I pleased, but that going it would be under his 
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heaviest displeasure.’ George, in great indignation, pressed the 
question fully: but all was vain . . . and I am left in the 
position ... to go, if I please, with his displeasure over me 
(which after what you have said and after what Mr. Kenyon has 
said, and after what my own consicence and deepest moral 
convictions say aloud, I would unhesitatingly do at this hour!) 
and necessarily run the risk of exposing my sister and brother to 
that same displeasure . . . from which risk I shrink and fall 
back, and feel that to incur it is impossible. Dear Mr. Kenyon 
has been here and we have been talking—and he sees what I see 
. . . that I am justified in going myself, but not in bringing 
others into difficulty. The very kindness and goodness with which 
they desire me (both my sisters) ‘not to think of them’ naturally 
makes me think more of them. And so, tell me that I am not 
wrong in taking up my chain again and acquiescing in this hard 
necessity. The bitterest ‘fact’ of all is, that I had believed Papa 
to have loved me more than he obviously does: but I never 
regret knowledge ... I mean I never would wnknow anything 
. . . even were it the taste of apples by the Dead Sea—and this 
must be accepted like the rest. In the meantime your letter 
comes—and if I could seem to be very unhappy after reading it 
. . . why it would be ‘all pretence’ on my part, believe me. Can 
you care for me so much . . . you? Then that is light enough 
to account for all the shadows, and to make them almost unre¬ 
garded—the shadows of the life behind . . 

So all was indeed over with Pisa, and for the moment. 
Browning deemed it best, presumably, to say no more. Instead, 
he wrote consolingly: 

“Be sure, my own, dearest love, that this is for the best; will 
be seen for the best in the end. It is hard to bear now—but you 
have to bear it; any other person could not, and you will, I know, 
knowing you— will be well this one winter if you can, and then 
since I am not selfish in this love to you, my own conscience 
tells me—I desire, more earnestly than I ever knew what desiring 
was, to be yours and with you and, as far as may be in this life 

and world, YOU-.” 
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“Your beautiful flowers!” she wrote, a few days later, “none 
the less beautiful for waiting for water yesterday. As fresh as 
ever they were; and while I was putting them into the water, 
I thought that your visit went on all the time. Other thoughts 
too I had, which made me look down blindly, quite blindly, on 
the little blue flowers . . . while I thought what I could not 
have said an hour before without breaking into tears which would 
have run faster then. To say now that I can never forget, that I 
feel myself bound to you as one human being cannot be more 
bound to another;—and that you are more to me at this moment 
than all the rest of the world, is only to say in new words that 
it would be a wrong against myself, to seem to risk your happi¬ 
ness and abuse your generosity . . .” Still this fear of hers 
persisted. “But now let us wait and see what this winter does or 

undoes,” she went on, “-while God does His part for good, as 

we know. I will never fail to you from any human influence 
whatever —that I have promised.” . . . “May God bless you— 
you, whose fault it is to be too generous . . *” 

She could not see that she herself was the ‘human influence* 
insisting that she should ‘fail him.’ But who can wonder at her 
blindness, which was far from being wilful, but in all ways 
pitiful, and too easily understood by anyone handicapped by the 
sort of ill-health she suffered—though never perhaps by those 
who have never known what delicate health, or chronic ill¬ 
ness is, especially in its disastrous psychological and emotional 
effects. 

Again she wrote, five days later, heavily underlined: “You will 
consider my happiness most by considering your own ” So here 
was an impasse, here the other ‘obstacle* she believed could 
never be overcome. “And that is my last word,’* she added, and 
went on to speak of his latest poems: St. Praxed—Pictor lgnotus 
—The Ride—The Duchess, as she called them, and commented 
that the last stanza but one of The Lost Mistress seems obscure 
to her. Is it so really?” . . . “Now if people do not cry out 
about these poems,” she concluded, “what are we to think of the 
world?” It was to be twenty years and more, had she but known, 
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before people began to ‘cry out’ about the wonder that was 
Browning’s poetry. 

“But I must answer you, and be forgiven, too, dearest,” he 
replied, “ . . . I quite understand the grace of your imaginary 
self-denial, and fidelity to a given word, and noble constancy, 
but it all happens to be none of mine, none in the least. I love 
you because I love you; I see you ‘once a week' because I cannot 
see you all day long, I think of you all day long, because I most 
certainly could not think of you once an hour less, if I tried, or 
went to Pisa, or ‘abroad’ (in every sense) in order to ‘be happy* 

. . . a kind of adventure which you seem to suppose you have in 
some way interfered with. Do, for this once, think, and never 
after, on the impossibility of your ever (you know I must talk 
your own language, so I shall say—) hindering any scheme of 
mine, stopping any supposable advancement of mine. Do you 
really think that before I found you, I was going about the 
world seeking whom I might devour, that is, be devoured by, in 
the shape of a wife ... do you suppose I ever dreamed of 
marrying?” . . . “What should I have to hold by, come what 
will, through years, through this life,” he asked urgently, “if God 
shall so determine, if I were not sure, sure that the first moment 
when you can suffer me with you ‘in that relation’ you will 
remember and act accordingly. I will, as you know, conform my 
life to any imaginable rule which shall render it possible for 
your life to move with it and possess it, all the little it is worth.” 

. . .“And now,” he ended, “you will let me be, will you not. 
Let me have my way, live my life, love my love.” 

“And be forgiven,” she answered immediately, “ ; . .yes, and 
be thanked besides—if I knew how to thank you worthily as I 
feel . . . only that I do not know it, and cannot say it . . .” 

In her next letter, she was referring again to the human 
obstacle: “ . . . You are not to fancy any the least danger of 
my falling under displeasure through your visits—there is no 
sort of risk of it for the present —and if I ran the risk of making 
you uncomfortable about that, I did foolishly, and what I meant 
to do was different. I wish you also to understand that even if 
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you came here every day, my brothers and sisters would simply 
care to know I liked it, and then be glad if I was glad—the 
caution referred to one person alone. In relation to whom, 
however, there will be no ‘getting over’—you might as well think 
to sweep off a third of the stars of Heaven with the motion of 
your eyelashes—this, for matter of fact and certainty—and this, 
as I said before, the keeping of a general rule and from no 
disrespect towards individuals: a great peculiarity in the indi¬ 
vidual of course. But . ? . though I have been a submissive 
daughter and this from no effort, but for love’s sake . . . because 
I loved him tenderly (and love him) . . . and hoped that he 
loved me back again even if the proofs came untenderly some¬ 
times—yet I have reserved for myself always that right over my 
own affections which is the most strictly personal of all things, 
and which involves principles and consequences of infinite im¬ 
portance and scope.” . . . “And now we must agree to ‘let all 
this be, and set ourselves to get as much good and enjoyment 
from the coming winter (better spent in Pisa) as we can-” 

‘‘Prudence is all very right,” he wrote a few days later, “and 
one ought, no doubt, to say, ‘of course we shall not expect life 
exempt from the usual proportion of etc., etc.’—but truth is still 
more right, and includes the highest prudence besides, and I do 
believe we shall be happy; that is, that you will be happy: you 
see I dare confidently expect the end to it all . . so it has 
always been with me in my life of wonders—absolute wonders, 
with God’s hand over all.” . . . “So try, try, dearest,” he con¬ 
cluded, every method, take every measure of hastening such a 
consummation. Why, we shall see Italy together! I could, would, 
will shut myself in four walls of a room with you and never 
leave you and be most of all then ‘a lord of infinite space’—but, 
to travel with you to Italy or Greece. Very vain, I know that, all 
such day dreaming! And ungrateful, too; with the real sufficing 
happiness here of being, and knowing that you know me to be, 

and suffer me to tell you I am yours, ever your own. God bless 
you, my dearest-.” 

“ • Yes indeed ’ dreams!” she replied, “But what is not 
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dreaming is this and this—this reading of these words—this proof 
of this regard—all this that you are to me in fact, and which you 
cannot guess the full meaning of, dramatic poet as you are . . . 
cannot . . . since you do not know what my life meant before 
you touched it . . . and my angel at the gate of prison! My 
wonder is greater than your ‘wonders,' ” and she goes on to 
describe something of her life before she met him, sitting alone, 
so weary of her own being that it was an effort even to take 
interest in her own poems, and her success, and even a degree of 
fame, seemed little more than “a mockery and a bitterness.” 
None of it, she said, could make for me even such a narrow strip 
of sunshine as Flush 1 finds on the floor sometimes and lays his 
nose along, with both ears out on the shadow . . . “Flush came 
nearer,” she said, “and I was grateful to him . . . yes, grateful 
. . . for not being tired! I have felt grateful and flattered . . . 
yes, flattered . . . when he has chosen rather to stay with me 
all day than go downstairs. Grateful, too, with reason, I have 
been and am to my own family for not letting me see that I was 
a burden. These are facts. And now how am I to feel when you 
tell me what you have told me—and what you ‘could would 
and will’ do, and shall not do? . . . but when you tell me? 

Only remember that such words make you freer and freer—if 
you can be freer than free—just as everyone makes me happier 
and richer.” . . . “May God bless you always. 

When I wrote that letter to let you come the first time, do 
you know the tears ran down my cheeks ... I could not tell 
why; partly it might be mere nervousness . . 

“When I came back from seeing you, and think over it all,” 
he wrote a week or so later, “there never is a least word of yours 
I could not occupy myself with, and wish to return to you with 
some . . . not to say, all . . . the thoughts and fancies it is sure 
to call out of me. You possess me, dearest . . . and there is no 
help for the expressing of it all, no voice or hand, but these of 
mine will shrink and turn away from the attempt. So you must 
go on, patiently, knowing me more and more, and your entire 

1 Elizabeth Barrett’s dog, destined to become the most famous dog in the world. 



power on me, and I will console myself, to the full extent, with 
your knowledge—penetration, intuition— somehow I must believe 
you can get to what is here in me, without the pretence of my 
telling or writing it.” . . . “Dearest, I believed in your glorious 
genius and knew it for a true star from the moment I saw it; 
long before I had the blessing of knowing it was MY star, with 
my fortune and my futurity in it . . 

The closing words of her next letter, a long one dealing chiefly 
with matters concerning their mutual work, were: “ . . . But 
after all, how have I answered your letter? and how are such 
letters to be answered? Do we answer the sun when he shines? 
May God bless you ... it is my answer—with one word besides 
. . . that I am wholly and ever your E. B. B.” 

At last your letter comes—and the deep joy,” he wrote a few 
days later, “—(I know and used to analyse my own feelings, and 
be sober in giving distinctive names to their varieties; this is 
deep joy) the true love with which I take this much of you 
into my heart . . . that proves what it is I wanted so long, and 
find at last, and am happy for ever . . .” 

How you overcame me as always you do—” she wrote, “—and 

where is the answer to anything except too deep down in the 

heart for even the pearl divers?” . . . “The truth is . . . since 

we really are talking truths in this world . . . that I never have 

oubted you ah, you know! —I felt from the beginning so sure 

of the nobility and integrity in you that I would have trusted you 

to make a path for my soul— that you know.” . . . “All the men 

I had ever known could not make your stature among them. So 

it was not distrust but reverence rather, I sat by while the angel 

stirred the water, and I called it Miracle. Do not blame me now 
. . . my angel! 

Nor say, that I ‘do not lean' on you with all the weight of my 
P ast • • • because I do! You cannot guess what you are to me 
-—you cannot it is not possible: —and though I have said that 
e ore, I must say it again . . . for it comes again to be said. It 
is something to me between dream and miracle, all of it—as 
if some dream of my earliest brightest dreaming-time had been 
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lying through these dark years to steep in the sunshine, returning 
to me in a double light. Can it be, I say to myself, that you feel 
for me so? can it be meant for me? this from you?” . . . “When 
grief came upon grief,” she went on, “I never was tempted to ask 
‘How have I deserved this of God?’ as sufferers sometimes do: 
I always felt that there must be cause enough . . . nothing of 
the chastisement could come to me without cause and need. But 
in this different hour, when joy follows joy, and God makes me 
happy as you say, through you ... I cannot repress the . . . 
‘How have I deserved this of Him?’—and I know I have not—I 
know I do not. 

Could it be that heart and life were devastated to make room 
for you?—If so, it was well done—dearest! They leave the 
ground fallow before the wheat.” 

“I can speak less than nothing with my living lips,” he 
lamented in his next letter, for indeed he knew no way of 
expressing the deep joy and passion now enveloping his whole 
life. 

“I never in my life kept a journal,” he wrote in his letter of 
November 21st, “a register of sights, or fancies, or feelings; in 
my last travel I put down on a slip of paper a few dates that I 
might remember in England, on such a day I was on Vesuvius, 
in Pompeii, at Shelley’s grave; all that should be kept in 
memory is, with me, best left to the brain’s own process. But I 
have, from the first, recorded the date and duration of every 
visit to you; the numbers of minutes you have given me . . . 
and I put them together till they make nearly ten days now; 
four-and-twenty-hour-long days, that I have been by you and 
I enter the room determining to get up and go sooner and I 
go away into the light street repenting that I went so soon by I 
don’t know how many minutes—for, love, what is it all, this 
love for you, but an earnest desiring to include you in myself, 
if that might be; to feel you in my very heart and hold you 
there for ever, through all chance and earthly changes! 

“Oh dearest,” he assured her about a week later, believe for 
truth’s sake, that I WOULD most frankly own to any fault, any 
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imperfection in the beginning of my love of you; in the pride 
and security of this present stage it has reached—I would gladly 
learn, by the full lights now, what an insufficient glimmer it 
grew from . . . but there never has been change, only develop¬ 
ment and increased knowledge, and strengthened feeling—I was 
made and meant to look for you and wait for you and become 
yours for ever. God bless you, and make me thankful! ” 

"... And I might have stayed longer and you let me go! ” 
he wrote the next day, “What does that mean, also tell me? 
Why, I make up my mind to go, always, like a man, and praise 
myself as I get through it—as when one plunges into the cold 
water ONLY ah, that is no more than a merit for any other 
thing I do . . . there is the reward, the last and best!” . s . 
“I would not be ashamed of my soul if it might be shown you 
. . . it is wholly grateful, conscious of you. 

But another time, do not let me wrong myself so! Say ‘one 
minute more.’ ” 

“I was happy, so happy, before!” he wrote on December 2nd. 

But I am happier and richer now. My love—no words could 
serve here, but there is life before us, and to the end of it the 
vibration now struck will extend—I will live and die with your 
beautiful ring, your beloved hair—comforting me, blessing me. 

Let me write to-morrow—when I think on all you have been 
and are to me, on the wonder of it and the deliciousness, it 
makes the paper words that come seem vainer than ever— 
To-morrow I will write . . .” And next day he wrote: “So I rest 
on you, for life, for death, beloved-beside you do stand, in my 
solemn belief, the direct miraculous gift of God to me—that is 
my solemn belief; may I be thankful!” 

Yet still she was unconvinced of the possibility of her blessed 
happiness enduring. She wrote in reply: 

“ • • • Nothing is my work ... if you please! What an 
omen you take in calling anything my work! If it is my work, 
woe on it—for everything turns to evil which I touch. Let it be 
God s work and yours, and I may take breath and wait in hope- 
and indeed I exclaim to myself about the miracle of it far more 
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even than you can do. It seems to me (as I say over and over . . . 
I say it to my own thoughts oftenest) it seems to me still a 
dream how you came here at all . . . the very machinery of it 
seems miraculous. Why did I receive you and only you? Can I 
tell? no, not a word.’ 

He made no reply, in writing, to her horrifying remark about 
everything turning to evil which she touched. Four days elapsed 
before his next letter came, during which time, of course, they 
met, and very certainly he, with his positive faith and passionate 
creative beliefs, would do all he could to dispel such thoughts 
from her mind. But she, in her difficult circumstances, found it 
hard indeed not to be haunted by fears of one kind and another, 
and a few days later was writing: 

“ ... As to unfavourable influences ... I can speak of them 
quietly, having foreseen them from the first . . . and it is true, 
I have been thinking since yesterday, that I might be prevented 
from receiving you here, and should, if all were known: but 
with that act, the adverse power would end. It is not my fault if 
I have to choose between two affections; only my pain, and I 
have not to choose between two duties, I feel . . . since I am 
yours, while I am of any worth to you at all. For the plan of 
the sealed letter, it would correct no evil—ah, you do not see, 
you do not understand. The danger does not come from the side 
to which a reason may go. Only one person holds the thunder— 
and I shall be thundered at; I shall not be reasoned with—it is 
impossible. I could tell you some dreary chronicles made for 
laughing and crying over; and you know that if I once thought 
I might be loved enough to be spared above others, I cannot 
think so now. In the meanwhile we need not for the present be 
afraid . . .” Farther on in this letter, speaking of her father’s 
peculiarity, come the often-quoted words: “Now I will tell you 

what I said once in a jest . . . 

‘If a prince of Eldorado should come, with a pedigree of 
lineal descent from some signory in the moon in one hand, and 
a ticket of good behaviour from the nearest Independent chapel 
in the other-?’ 
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‘Why even then / said my sister Arabel, ‘it would not do* And 
she was right, and we all agreed that she was right. It is an 
obliquity of the will—and one laughs at it till the turn comes 
for crying. Poor Henrietta has suffered silently, with that softest 
of possible natures, which hers is indeed; beginning with an 
implicit obedience, and ending with something as unlike it as 
possible: but, you see, where money is wanted, and where the 
dependence is total—see! And when once in the case of the one 
dearest to me; when just at the last he was involved in the same 
grief, and I attempted to make over my advantages to him; (it 
could be no sacrifice, you know—/ did not want the money, and 
could buy nothing with it so good as his happiness) why then, 
my hands were seized and tied—and then and there, in the midst 
of the trouble, came the end of it all! I tell you all this, just to 
make you understand a little. Did I not tell you before? But 
there is no danger at present—and why ruffle this present with 
disquieting thoughts?” 

“Dearest, you know how to say what makes me happiest,” she 

wrote a few days later, “you who never think, you say, of making 

me happy I For my part I do not think of it either; I simply 

understand that you are my happiness, and that therefore you 

could not make another happiness for me, such as would be 

worth having—not even you! Why, how could you? That was in 

my mind to speak yesterday, but I could not speak it—to write 
it, is easier . . 

“ . . . I have your memory, the knowledge of you, the idea of 

you, printed into my heart and brain,” he wrote, “-on that, I 

can live my life but it is for you, the dear, utterly generous 
creature I know you, to give me more and more beyond mere 
hfe—to extend life and deepen it—as you do, and will do . . .” 

... People used to say to me,” she mused, in a letter two 
days later, “ ‘You expect too much—you are too romantic.’ And 
my reply always was that ‘I could not expect too much when I 
expected nothing at all’ . . . which was the truth—for I never 
thought (and how often I have said that !) I never thought that 
anyone whom / could love, would stoop to love me . . . the two 
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things seemed clearly incompatible to my understanding.” 

“When you are gone I find your flowers;” she wrote at the end 
of the year, “and you never spoke of nor showed them to me—so 
instead of yesterday I thank you to-day—thank you. Count 
among the miracles that your flowers live with me—I accept that 
for an omen, dear—dearest! Flowers in general, all other flowers, 
die of despair when they come into the same atmosphere. 

. . . used to do it constantly and observably that it made me 
melancholy and I left off for the most part having them here.” 
If flowers died in the atmosphere of her room, it was surely a 
miracle, too, that she herself lived. “Now you see how they put 
up with the close room, and condescend to me and the dust—it 
is true and no fancy! To be sure they know that I care for them 
and that I stand up by the table myself to change their water 
and cut their stalks freshly at intervals —that may make a differ¬ 
ence perhaps. Only the great reason must be that they are yours, 
and that you teach them to bear with me patiently -. . .” Then 
she writes at length of Mr. Kenyon’s visits, and ends apprehen¬ 
sively: “Two or three times I fancied that Mr. Kenyon suspected 
something—but if he ever did , his only reproof was a redupli¬ 
cated praise of you —he praises you always and in relation to 
every sort of subject . . . 

What a misomonsism you fell into yesterday,” she protested, 
"‘you who have much great work to do which no one else can do 
except yourself!—and you, too, who have courage and know¬ 
ledge, and must know that every work, with the principle of life 
in it, will live,' let it be trampled ever so under the heel of. a 
faithless and unbelieving generation ...” 

On the last day of 1845, he mote: “ • • • And now thls 
undeserved—beyond the usual undeservedness—this last-day-of- 
the-year’s gift—do you think or not think my gratitude weighs 
on me? When I lay this with the others and remember what you 
have done for me—I do bless you—so as I cannot but believe 
must reach the all-beloved head all my hopes and fancies and 
cares fly straight to. Dearest, whatever change the new year 
brings with it, we are together—I can give you no more of >- 
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myself—indeed, you give me now (back again if you choose, but 
changed and renewed by your possession) the power that seemed 
most properly mine. I could only mean that, by the expressions 
to which you refer—only could mean that you were my crown 
and palm branch, now and for ever, and so, that it was a very 
indifferent matter to me if the world took notice of that fact or 
no.” . . . “And this is my first song, my true song—this love I 
bear you—I took into my heart and then let it go forth under 
that name—love.” . . . “This is all the flower of life which you 
call forth and which lies at your feet . . .” 

“How good you are—how best!” she wrote on the first day of 
1846, “it is a favourite play of my memory to take up the 
thought of what you were to me (to my mind gazing!) years ago, 
as the poet in an abstraction—then the thoughts of you, a little 
clearer, in concrete personality, as Mr. Kenyon’s friend, who had 
dined with him on such a day, or met him at dinner on such 
another . . . and enquired kindly about me perhaps . . . till I 
was proud! and so the thoughts of you, nearer and nearer (and 
still afar!) as the Mr. Browning who meant to do me the honour 
of writing to me, and who did write.” . . . “to take up all those 
thoughts, and more than those, one after another, and tie them 
up together with all these which cannot be named so easily . . .” 

And she continued the happy thoughts in a letter written three 
days later: “ . . . You never guessed perhaps what I look back 
to at this moment in the psychology of our intercourse, the 
curious double feeling I had about you—you personally, and you 
as the writer of these letters, and the crisis of the‘feeling, when I 
was positively vexed and jealous of myself for not succeeding 
better in making a unity of the two. I could not! and moreover 
I could not help but that the writer of the letters seemed nearer 
to me, long . . . long . . . and in spite of the postmark, than 
did the personal visitor who confounded me, and left me con¬ 
stantly under such an impression of its all being dream-work on 
his side, that I have stamped my feet on this floor with impatience 
to think of having to wait so many hours before the ‘candid’ 
closing letter could come with its confessional of an illusion. 
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People say/ I used to think, ‘that women always know, and 
certainly I do not know, and therefore . . . therefore/ The 
logic crushed on like Juggernaut’s car. But in the letters it was 
different—the dear letters took me on the side of my own ideal 
life where I was able to stand a little upright and look round. 
I could read such letters for ever and answer them after a 

fashion . . . that, I felt from the beginning. But you -" she 

broke off. 

Now, so near the anniversary of their first exchange of letters, 
they were happily treading “the path back,” as he wrote in 
By the Fireside : 

... If I tread 

This path back, is it not in pride 
To think how little I dreamed it led 
To an age so blest that, by its side. 

Youth seems the waste instead? 

My own, see where the years conduct! 

At first, ’twas something our two souls 
Should mix as mists do; each is sucked 
In each now: on, the new stream rolls. 

Whatever rocks obstruct. 

But who could have expected this 
When we two drew together first 
Just for the obvious human bliss, 

To satisfy life’s daily thirst 
With a thing men seldom miss? 

Come back with me to the first of all. 

Let us learn and love it over again . . . 

What happiness for them both now to remember ‘the first of all/ 
She had felt more at ease, then, with his letters than with 
him? But that was natural, as he hastened to explain: 

“But, my sweet, there is safer going in letters than in visits, 
do you not see? In the letter, one may go to the utmost limit of 
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one’s supposed tether without danger—there is the distance so 
palpably between the most audacious step there, and the next 
. . . which is nowhere, seeing it is not in the letter. Quite 
otherwise in personal intercourse, where any indication of 
turning to a certain path, even, might possibly be checked not 
for its own fault but lest, the path once reached and proceeded 
in, some other forbidden turning might come into sight, we will 
say . . .” 

In her next letter, after lengthy mutual discussion about their 
work, and poetry in general, she wrote of one of her reviews: 

“For me, it is all quite kind enough— only I object on my 
own part also, to being reviewed in the ‘Seraphim’ when my 
better books are nearer: and also it always makes me a little 
savage when people talk of Tennysonianisms! I have faults 
enough as the Muses know—but let them be my faults! When I 
wrote the ‘Romaunt of Margret,' I had not read a line of 
Tennyson. I came from the country with my eyes only half open, 
and he had not penetrated where I had been living and sleeping: 
and in fact when I afterwards tried to reach him here in London, 
nothing could be found except one slim volume, so that, till the 
collected works appeared ... I was ignorant of his best early 
productions; and not even for the rhythmical form of my ‘Vision 
of the Poets’ was I indebted to the ‘Two Voices’—three pages of 
my ‘Vision’ having been written several years ago—at the begin¬ 
ning of my illness and thrown aside, and taken up again in the 
spring of 1844. Ah well I There’s no use talking! In a solitary 
review which noticed my ‘Essay on Mind' somebody wrote 
‘this young lady imitates Darwin’—and I never could read 
Darwin . . . was stopped always on the second page of the 
Loves of the Plants’—the repulsion was so strong. Yet the 

‘young lady’ imitated Darwin of course, as the infallible critic 
said so.” 

It is amusing to read of the ways of critics a hundred years 
ago, and to observe how little change there has been since then. 

... I love you from the deepest of my nature,” she wrote 
on January 9 th, “—the whole world is nothing to me beside 
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you—and what is so precious is not far from being terrible . . . 

To hear you talk yesterday, is a gladness in the thought for 
to-day—it was with such a full assent that I listened to every 
word. It is true, I think, that we see things (things apart from 
ourselves) under the same aspect and colour—and it is certainly 
true that I have a sort of instinct by which I seem to know your 
views on such subjects as we have never looked at together. I 
know you so well (yes, I boast to myself of that intimate 
knowledge), that I seem to know also the idola of all things as 
they are in your eyes—so that never, scarcely, I am curious— 
never anxious, to learn what your opinions may be.” . . . “You 
have ‘left undone’—do you say? On the contrary, you have done 
too much—you are too much . . 

And “There is only one truth for me all this time,” she was 
writing the next day, “while I talk of truth and truth. And do 
you know, when you have told me to think of you, I have been 
feeling ashamed of thinking of you so much, of thinking of only 
you—which is too much, perhaps. Shall I tell you? it seems to 
me, to myself, that no man was ever before to any woman what 
you are to me—the fullness must be in proportion, you know, 
to the vacancy . . . and only I know what was behind—the 
long wilderness without the blossoming rose . . . and the capa¬ 
city for happiness like a black gaping hole, before this silver 
flooding. Is it wonderful that I should stand as in a dream, and 
disbelieve—not you —but my own fate? Was anyone ever taken 
suddenly from a lampless dungeon and placed upon the pinnacle 
of a mountain, without the head turning round, and the heart 
turning faint, as mine do? And you love me more, you say,” 
(the previous day he had written: “Just now— there is no 
denying it, and spite of all I have been incredulous about—it 
does seem that the fact is achieved, and that I do love you, 
plainly, more than ever, more than any day in my life before. 

It is your secret, the why, and the how; the experience is mine. 
What are you doing to me?—in the heart’s heart . .”) “ . . Shall 
I thank you or God?” she went on, “Both—indeed—and there 
is no possible return from me to either of you. I thank you as 
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the unworthy may . . . and as we all thank God. How shall I 
ever prove what my heart is to you? how will you ever see it as 
I feel it? I ask myself in vain. 

Have so much faith in me, my only beloved, as to use simply 
for your advantage and happiness, and to your own ends 
without a thought of any others— that is all I could ask you with 
any disquiet as to the granting of it-.” 

This was just a year from the date he had written his first 
letter to her, and now he was writing: 

"... See, love—a year is gone by—we were in one relation 
when you wrote at the end of a letter ‘Do not say I do not tire 
you’ (by writing)— 7 am sure I do.’ A year has gone by— Did 
you tire me then? Now you tell me what is told; for my sake, 
sweet let the few years go by; we are married, and my arms are 
round you” . . . “and I am asking you ‘Were you not to me, in 
that dim beginning of 1846, 1 a joy behind all joys, a life added 
to and transforming mine, the good I choose from all the possible 
gifts of God on this earth, for which I seemed to have lived; 
which accepting, I thankfully step aside and let the rest get what 
they can; what, it is very likely, they esteem more-.” 

In this inordinately long letter—five closely printed pages—he 

speaks of his chief interest in the ‘‘inner drama” of life, of how 

in Luria ‘‘there are no descriptions, or amplifications—but here, 

in a drama of this kind, all the events, (and interest) take 

place in the minds of the actors . . . somewhat like ‘Paracelsus’ 
in that respect.” 

‘‘I am uneasy about your head,” she wrote two days later. 

. . . That pain in it—what can it mean? I do beseech you to 
take regular exercise every day, never missing a day; since to 
walk till you are tired on Tuesday and then not to walk at all 
until Friday is not taking exercise, nor the thing required. Ah, 
if you knew how dreadfully natural every sort of evil seems to 
my mind, you would not laugh at me for being afraid. I do 
beseech you, dearest!” . . . “Oh, my vain thoughts, that will 
not keep you well! And ever since you have known me, you 

1 This is surely a slip of the pen for ‘1845*. 
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have been worse— that, you confess!—and what if it should be 
the crossing of my bad star?” 

Neither of them, it seems, guessed at the origin of his head¬ 
aches, which would now be readily diagnosed as migraine, 
arising from emotional tension. In this same, long letter, she 
refers to the latest election to the Chair of Poetry at Oxford, and 
remarks: “You know, the qualification, there, is— not to be a 
poet” 

“Dear Mr. Kenyon,” who had played so considerable and so 
beneficient a part in their lives hitherto, was now, and hence¬ 
forward, to prove something of a problem. On this occasion, he 
had called when Browning was with her, and Browning had 
decided it would be best for him to leave with him. “How 
vexatious yesterday,” she wrote, “why should Mr. Kenyon have 
kept away for ten days, and then come just at the wrong time 
after all,” and Browning asked anxiously, “Was I in the wrong, 
dearest, to go away with Mr. Kenyon? I well knew and felt the 
price I was about to pay—but the thought did occur that he 
might have been informed of my probable time of departure was 
that of his own arrival—and that he would not know how very 
soon, alas, I should be obliged to go—so ... to save you any 
least embarrassment in the world, I got—just that shake of the 
hand, just that look—and no more! . . .” But this was only the 
first of many such ‘embarrassments’ as the months passed. 
“When I am away from you,” he ended, “—a crowd of things 
press on me for utterance—‘I will say them not write them, I 
think: —when I see you—all to be said seems insignificant, 
irrelevant, ‘they can be written, at all events’— I think that too. 
So, feeling so much, I say so little . . .” 

“ . . . Your health, your strength, it is all wonderful,” he 
wrote in his next letter, “that is not my dream, you know—but 
what all see. Now, steadily care for us both—take time, take 
counsel, if you choose; but at the end tell me what you will do 
for your part—thinking of me as utterly devoted, soul and body 
to you, living wholly in your life, seeing good and ill only as 
you see—being yours as your hand is—or as your Flush, rather. 
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Then I will, on my side, prepare. When I say ‘take counsel’—I 
reserve my last right, the man’s right of free speech. I stipulate, 
too, and require to say my own speech in my own words or by 
letter—remember I But this living without you is too tormenting 
now. So begin thinking—as for Spring, as for a New Year, as for 
a new life . . .” 

. . . How am I?” she wrote in her letter of reply, “But I 
am too well to be asked about. Is it not a warm summer?” The 
date was January 15th. “The weather is as ‘miraculous’ as the 
rest, I think. It is you who are unwell and make people uneasy, 
dearest. Say how you are, and promise me to do what is right 
and try to be better. The walking, the changing of the air, the 
leaving off Luria ... do what is right, I earnestly beseech 
you . . .” 

In the same envelope with this letter (post marked January 
17th), she enclosed a further long one, in which she spoke again, 
and very plainly, of one of the great obstacles to the ultimate 
fulfilment they both so ardently desired: 

“Ever dearest,” she began, “—how you can write touching 
things to me; and how my whole being vibrates, as a string, to 
these! How have I deserved from God and you all that I thank 
you for? Too unworthy I am of it all.” -. . . “For the rest,” she 
went on, “I will think as you desire: but I have thought a great 
deal, and there are certainties which I know; and I hope we both 
are aware that nothing can be more hopeless than our position 
in some relations and aspects, though you do not guess perhaps 
that the very approach to the subject is shut up by dangers, and 
that from the moment of a suspicion entering one mind, we 
should be able to meet never again in this room, nor to have 
intercourse by letter through the ordinary channel. I mean, that 
letters of yours, addressed to me here, would infallibly be 
stopped and destroyed—if not opened. Therefore it is advisable 
to hurry on nothing—on these grounds it is advisable. What 
should I do if I did not see you nor hear from you, without 
being able to feel it was for your happiness? What should I do 
for a month even? And then, I might be thrown out of the 
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window or its equivalent—I look back shuddering to the dread¬ 
ful scenes in which poor Henrietta was involved who never 
offended as I have offended . . . years ago which seem as present 
as to-day. She had forbidden the subject to be referred to until 
that consent was obtained—and at a word she gave up all—at a 
word. In fact she had no true attachment, as I observed to 
Arabel at the time—a child never submitted more meekly to a 
revoked holiday. Yet how she was made to suffer. Oh, the 
dreadful scenes! and only because she had seemed to feel a little. 
I told you, I think, that there was an obliquity—an eccentricity, 
or something beyond—on one class of subjects. I hear how her 
knees were made to ring on the floor, now! she was carried out 
of the room in strong hysterics, and I, who rose up to follow 
her, though I was quite well at that time and suffered only by 
sympathy, fell flat down upon my face in a fainting fit. Arabel 
thought I was dead. 

I have tried to forget it all—but now I must remember—and 
throughout our intercourse I have remembered. It is necessary 
to remember so much as to avoid such evils as are inevitable, and 
for this reason I would conceal nothing from you. Do you 
remember besides, that there can be no faltering on my ‘part,’ and 
that, if I should remain well, which is not proved yet, I will do 
for you what you please and as you please to have it done. But 
there is time for considering! 

Only ... as you speak of ‘counsel,’ I will take courage to tell 
you that my sisters know. Arabel is in most of my confidences, 
and being often in the room with me, taxed me with the truth 
long ago—she saw that I was affected from some cause—and I 
told her. We are as safe with both of them as possible.” . . . “My 
brothers, it is quite necessary not to draw into a dangerous 
responsibility. I have felt that from the beginning, and shall 
continue to feel it—though I hear and can observe that they are 
full of suspicions and conjectures, which are never unkindly 
expressed. I told you once that we held hands the faster in this 
house for the weight over our heads. But the absolute knowledge 
would be dangerous for mv brothers; with my sisters it is 
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different, and I could not continue to conceal from them what 
they had under their eyes; and then, Henrietta is in a like 
position. It was not wrong of me to let them know it?—no? . . .” 

• • • Fir st, then,” came his answer, “I am wholly satisfied, 
thoroughly made happy in your assurance. I would build up an 
infinity of lives, if I could plan them one on the other, and all 
resting on you, on your word—I fully believe in it—of my 
feeling, the gratitude, let there be no attempt to speak. And for 
‘waiting’; ‘not hurrying’—I leave all to you henceforth—all you 
say is most wise, most convincing. 

On the saddest part of all—silence. You understand, and I can 
understand through you. Do you know, that I never used to 
dream, unless indisposed, and rarely then—(of late I dream of 
you, but quite of late)—and those nightmare dreams have 
invariably been of one sort. I stand by (powerless to interpose by 
a word even) and see the infliction of tyranny on the unresisting 
man or beast (generally the last)—and I wake just in time not 
to die: let no one try this kind of experiment on me or mine! 
Though I have observed that by a felicitous arrangement, the 
man with the whip puts it into use with an old horse commonly.” 

Browning’s loathing of cruelty and oppression, the extent to 
which he found it utterly unbearable, was evident in childhood, 
when, as his first biographer Mrs. Sutherland Orr relates, he 
once hid a book deep between the seat and arms of an arm-chair 
to prevent his mother reading to him from it; he could not 
tolerate one of the tales of cruelty it contained. 

‘‘I do hold it the most stringent duty of all who can,” he 

concluded, “to stop a condition, a relation of one human being to 

another, which God never allowed to exist between Him and 

ourselves. ... “If it is indeed as you fear, and no endeavour, 

no concession, on my part will avail, under any circumstances— 

(and by endeavour I mean all heart and soul could bring the 

flesh to perform)—in that case, you will not come to me with a 
shadow past hope of chasing. 

The likelihood is I over frighten myself for you, by the 
involuntary contrast with those here.” . . . “—if i wem with 





this letter down-stairs and said simply ‘I want this taken to the 
direction to-night, and am unwell and unable to go, will you 
take it now?’ my father would not say a word, or rather would 
say a dozen cheerful absurdities about his ‘wanting a walk' 
‘just having been wishing to go out’ etc. At night he sits studying 
my works—illustrating them.” . . . ‘‘and yesterday I picked up 
a crumpled bit of paper . . . ‘his notion of what a criticism on 
this last number ought to be—none, that have appeared, satis¬ 
fying him! ’—So judge of what he will say! And my mother loves 
me just as must of necessity be.” 

On January 18th she was writing happily . . . “Now, shall I 
tell you what I did yesterday? It was so warm, so warm, the 
thermometer at 68 in this room, that I took it into my head to 
call it April instead of January, and put on a cloak and walked 
down-stairs into the drawing-room—walked, mind! Before, I 
was carried by one of my brothers—even to the last autumn-day 
when I went out—I never walked a step for fear of the cold in 
the passages. But yesterday it was so wonderfully warm, and I so 
strong besides—it was a feat worthy of the day—and I surprised 
them all as much as if I had walked out of the window instead. 

After his letter relating his recurring nightmare, and its 
connection with their present situation, had been posted, he 

began to have misgivings, and wrote: 

“Love, if you knew but how vexed I was, so very few minutes 
after my note left last night; how angry with the unnecessary 
harshness into which some of the phrases might be construed 
you would forgive me, indeed. But, when all is confessed and 
forgiven, the fact remains—that it would be the one trial I know 
I should not be able to bear; the repetition of those ‘scenes’— 
intolerable—not to be written of, even my mind refuses to form 
a clear conception of them.” ... “I am much better to-day, he 
ended, “having been not so well yesterday—whence the note to 
you perhaps! I put that to your charity for construction . . . 

In her reply, she did not refer to the troublesome subjects 
until the end, having first written many pages about his work, 
chiefly Luria. “Do you,” she wrote then, in yet another attempt 
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to vindicate her father, “endeavour to comprehend how there 
may be an eccentricity or obliquity in certain relations and on 
certain subjects, while the general character stands up worthily 
of esteem and regard—even of yours. Mr. Kenyon says broadly 
that it is monomania—neither more nor less. Then the principle 
of passive filial obedience is held—drawn (and quartered) from 
Scripture. He sees the law and the gospel on his side. Onlv the 
other day, there was a setting forth of the whole doctrine, I hear, 
down-stairs—‘passive obedience, and particularly in respect to 
marriage.’ One after the other, my brothers all walked out of 
the room, and there was left for sole auditor. Captain Surtees 
Cook, 1 who had special reasons for sitting it out against his 
will—so he sat and asked ‘if children were to be considered as 
slaves’ as meekly as if he were asking for information. I could 
not help smiling when I heard of it . . .’’ 

And again, four days later, she returned to the same subject, 
assuring Browning that her father “would rather see me dead at 
his foot than yield the point: and he will say so, and mean it, 
and persist in the meaning . . terrible words indeed, and 
furthermore, she knew that “We can alter nothing by ever so 
many words, After all, he is the victim. He isolates himself—and 
now and then he feels it . . . the cold dead silence all round, 
which is the effect of an incredible system. If he were not 
stronger than most men, he could not bear it as he does. With 
such high qualities too!—so upright and honourable—you would 
esteem him, you would like him, I think. And so . . . dearest 
. . . let that be the last word. 

I dare say you have asked yourself sometimes, why it was that 
I never managed to draw you into the house here, so that you 
might make your own way. Now that is one of the things impos¬ 
sible to me. I have no influence enough for that. George can 
never invite a friend of his even. Do you see? The people who 
come here, come by particular license and association . . . Capt. 
Surtees Cook being one of them. Once . . . when I was in high 
favour too ... I asked for Mr. Kenyon to be invited to dinner 

1 Henrietta’s suitor, to whom she was later married. 



'—he is an old college friend, and living close by and so affec¬ 
tionate to me always—I felt that he must be hurt by the neglect, 
and asked. It was in vain. Now, you see- 

How could there be a “last word” on such a subject? For 
weeks, for months, they were inevitably compelled to return to it, 
representing, as it did, such a stupendous impediment to their 
complete happiness. In reply. Browning wrote: 

“Ever dearest—I will say, as you desire, nothing on that subject 
—but this strictly for myself: you engaged me to consult my 
own good in the keeping or breaking our engagement; not your 
good as it might even seem to me; much less seem to another. 
My only good in this world—that against which all the world 
goes for nothing—is to spend my life with you, and be yours. 
You know that when I claim anything, it is really yourself in 
me—you give me a right and bid me use it, and I, in fact, am 
most obeying you when I appear most exacting on my own 
account—so, in that feeling, I dare claim, once for all, and in all 
possible cases (except that dreadful one of your becoming worse 
again ... in which case I wait till life ends for both of us), I 
claim your promise’s fulfilment—say, at the summer’s end; it 
cannot be for your good that this state of things should continue. 
We can go to Italy for a year or two and be happy as day and 
night are long. For me, I adore you. This is all unnecessary I 
feel as I write: but you will think of the main fact as ordained, 
granted by God, will you not, dearest?—so, not to be put in 
doubt ever again —then, we can go quietly thinking of after 
matters. Till to-morrow, and ever after, God bless my heart’s 
own, own Ba. All my soul follows you, love—encircles you—and 
I live in being yours.” 

Came her reply: 

“Let it be this way, ever dearest. If in the time of fine weather, 

I am not ill . . . then . . . not now . . . you shall decide and 
your decision shall be duty and desire to me, both—I will make 
no difficulties. Remember, in the meantime, that I have decided 
to let it be as you shall choose . -. . ‘your good’ is proof (to 
myself at least) that I love you enough for any other end: but 
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you thought too much of me in the last letter. Do not mistake 
me. I believe and trust in all your words—only you are generous 
unawares, as other men are selfish. 

More, I meant to say of this; but you moved me as usual 
yesterday into the sunshine, and then I am dazzled and cannot 
see clearly.” . . . “Well, I am yours as you see . . . You shall 
decide everything when the time comes for doing anything.” 
. . . “For Italy . . * you are right. We should be nearer the sun, 
as you say, and further from the world, as I think—out of the 
hearing of the great storm of gossiping.” . . . “Even if you liked 
to live altogether abroad, coming to England at intervals, it 
would be no sacrifice for me—and whether in Italy or England, 
we should have sufficient or more than sufficient means of living, 
without modifying that ‘good free life’ of yours which you 
reasonably praise—which, if it had been necessary to modify, 
we must have parted . . . because I could not have borne to see 
you do it; though that you once offered it for my sake, I never 
shall forget . . .” 

“ . . . Therefore it is a conditional engagement still,” she 
wrote in her next letter, “—all the conditions being in your 
hands, except the necessary one, of my health. And shall I tell 
you what is ‘not to be put in doubt ever '?—your goodness that 
is . . . and every tie that binds me to you. ‘Ordained, granted by 
God' it is, that I should owe the only happiness in my life to 
you, and be contented and grateful (if it were necessary) to 
stop with it at this present point. Still I do not— there seems no 
necessity yet. . . . “You have fallen like a great luminous blot 
on the whole leaf of the world ... of life and time . . . and I 
can see nothing beyond you, nor wish to see it. As to all that was 
evil and sadness to me, I do not feel it any longer—it may be 
raining still, but I am in the shelter and can scarcely tell. If you 
could be too dear to me you would be now—but you could not 

I do not believe in those supposed excesses of pure affections 
—God cannot be too great.” 

... I confirm my soul in its belief in perpetual miracu¬ 
lousness, he wrote in his next letter, after reflecting on the 
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wonder of her not being far worse than she was, after seven 
years shut in her room; it was indeed a marvel that she could be 
so well: “I bless God with my whole heart that it is thus with 
you. And so, I will not even venture to say—so superfluous it 
were, though with my most earnest, most loving breath (I who do 
love you more at every breath I draw; indeed, yes dearest) I will 
not bid you—that is, pray you—to persevere! You have all my 
life bound to yours . . . and God reward you!” 

He was distressed to learn that she had recourse to opium 
from time to time, and in her next letter she tried to reassure 
him: 

”... And that you should care so much about the opium! 
Then 1 must care, and get to do with less—at least. On the 
other side of your goodness and indulgence (a very little way 
on the other side) it might strike you as strange that I who 
have had no pain—no acute suffering to keep down from its 
angles—should need opium in any shape. But I have had rest¬ 
lessness till it made me almost mad: at one time I lost the 
power of sleeping quite—and even in the day, the continual 
aching sense of weakness has been intolerable—besides palpi¬ 
tation—as if one’s life, instead of giving movement to the body, 
were imprisoned undiminished within it, and beating and flut¬ 
tering impotently to get out, at all the doors and windows.” 
Which of course is exactly what had been happening. The life in 
her, the true, vital life of her being as a poet, had indeed been 
undiminished, by the power of her radiant spirit, despite the 
years of ill-health and actual imprisonment, and was urging her 
to free it from a bondage which a more enlightened age would 
have declared unnecessary. The treatment she had had was 
actually the worst possible, and it was not until Robert Brow¬ 
ning opened the door of the closed room and intuitively under¬ 
stood all that was wrong within, that the imprisoned life began 
to flutter free. ”The medical people” had given her opium, 

“a preparation of it,” she explained, “called morphine and ether 
—and ever since I have been calling it my amreeta draught, my 
elixir—because the tranquillising power has been wonderful. 
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Such a nervous system I have—so irritable naturally, and so 
shattered by various causes, that the need has continued in a 
degree till now, and it would be dangerous to leave all the 
calming remedy, Mr. Jago says, except very slowly and gradually. 
But slowly and gradually something may be done ...” How 
much easier, then as now, for “the medical people” to prescribe 
a calming remedy than attempt to understand the real causes of 
her condition, and the especial needs of a poet. 

"... All the kind explaining about the opium makes me 
happier,” Browning wrote in reply, “ ‘Slowly and gradually,’ 
what may not be done? Then see the bright weather while I 
write—lilacs, hawthorn, plum-trees all in bud; elders in leaf, 
rose-bushes with great red shoots; thrushes, whitethroats, hedge- 
sparrows in full song—there can, let us hope, be nothing worse 
in store than a sharp wind, a week of it perhaps—and then 

comes what shall come-.” ... “I look forward to a real life’s 

work for us both. I shall do all—under your eyes and with your 
hand in mine—all I was intended to do: may but you as surely 
go perfecting—by continuing—the work begun so wonderfully 
—‘a rose-tree that beareth seven times seven.’ ” 

In this same letter. Browning gave her his views on clarity of 
expression in writing: “Of course an artist’s whole problem 
must be, as Carlyle wrote to me, ‘the expressing with articulate 
clearness the thought in h'-m’—I am almost inclined to say that 
clear expression should be his only work and care—for he is 
born, ordained, such as he is—and not born learned in putting 
what was born in him into words—what ever can be clearly 
spoken, ought to be.” Obviously, his own difficulty often lay in 
dealing with emotions and ideas which could not with ease be 
clearly spoken,” many of them being, indeed, outside the scope 
of human language. 

Next day he wrote that he must, to his sorrow, give up the 
delight of seeing her: “I went out unwell yesterday, and a long 
noisy dinner with speech-making, with a long tiresome walk at 
the end of it—these have given me such a bewildering head¬ 
ache that I really see some reason in what they say here about 
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keeping the house.” . . . “The clock strikes— three,” he wrote 
later in the day, “and I am here, not with you—and my 
‘fractious’ headache at the very worst got suddenly better just 
now, and is leaving me every minute.” . . * “Monday is to make 
all amends, is it not? Still, still, I have lost my day . . .” 

A few days later, he was assuring her that “ . . . I mean to 
take your advice and be quiet awhile and let my mind get used 
to its new medium of sight; seeing all things, as it does through 
you: and then, let all I have done be the prelude and the real 
work begin.” ... “I shall see you to-morrow and be happy. 
To-day—is it the weather or what?—something depresses me a 
little—to-morrow brings the remedy for it all. I don’t know why 
I mention such a matter; except that I tell you everything without 
a notion of after-consequence; and because your dearest, dearest 
presence seems under any circumstances as if created just to 
help me there; if my spirits rise they fly to you; if they fall, they 
hold by you and cease falling—as now . . .” 

In a letter post marked February 17th, Elizabeth Barrett gave 
her own views on the publishing of letters, or other intimately 
personal writings: “I for my part, value letters ... as the most 
vital part of biography.” . . . “We should all be ready to say 
that if the secrets of our daily lives and inner souls may instruct 
other surviving souls, let them be open to men hereafter, even 
as they are to God now. Dust to dust, and soul-secrets to 
humanity . . .” Surely this is the full and sufficient answer to 
the controversy about the publication of these love-letters, which 
may indeed “instruct other surviving souls” in some of the 
deepest and most miraculous meanings of true love. 

Next, she was imploring him to “have medical advice and 
follow it without further delay, I like recourse to these medical 
people quite as little as you can—but I am persuaded that it is 
necessary—that it is at least wise, for you to do so now, and, 
you see, you were ‘not quite so well’ again last night I So will 
you, for me? Would 1 not, if you wished it?” . . . “And it is 
not best ... it is not good even,” she protested, “to talk about 
‘dying for me’ . . . oh, I do beseech you never to use such words. 
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You make me feel as if I were choking. Also it is nonsense— 
because nobody puts out a candle for the light’s sake . . 

"... The answer you expect,” he wrote hastily in reply, “you 
shall have the only way possible. I must make up a parcel so as 
to be able to knock and give it”—this although he was due to 
visit her next day. But there and then, NOW, he must come to 
her door to assure her he was “quite well,” and in no danger of 
dying, either “for her” or for any other reason. 

Then she wrote: 

“Best and kindest of all that ever were to be loved in dreams, 
and wondered at and loved out of them you are indeed! I 
cannot make you feel how I felt that night when I knew that to 
save me an anxious thought you had come so far so late—it was 
almost too much to feel, and is too much to speak. So let it pass. 
You will never act so again, ever dearest—you shall not. If the 
post sins, why leave the sin to the post; and I will remember for 
the future, will be ready to remember, how postmen are fallible 
and how you live at the end of a lane—and not be uneasy about 
a silence if there should be one unaccounted for. For the Tuesday 
coming, I shall remember that too—who could forget it? ... I 
put it in the niche of the wall, the one golden lamp more of 

your giving, to throw light purely down to the end of my life_I 

do thank you . . .” 

“Ever dearest,” she wrote some days later, “it is only when 
you go away, when you are quite gone, out of the house and the 
street, that I get up and think properly, and with the right 
gratitude, of your flowers. Such beautiful flowers you brought 
me this time! looking like summer itself, and smelling! Doing 
the ‘honour due’ to the flowers, makes your presence a little 
longer with me, the sun shines back over the hill just by that 
time, and then drops, till the next letter.” . . . “You are all to 
me, all the light, all the life; I am living for you now. And 
before I knew you, what was I and where? What was the world 
to me, do you think? and the meaning of life?” . . . “Think 
then, how every shadow of my life has helped to throw out into 
Tighter, fuller significance, the light which comes to me now 


from you . . . think how it is the one light, seen without dis¬ 
tractions.” . . . “Indeed I did not fancy,” she reflected, “that I 
was to love you when you came to see me—no indeed . . . any 
more than I did your caring on your side. My ambition when we 
began our correspondence was simply that you should forget I 
was a woman (being weary and blasee of the empty written 
gallantries, of which I have had my share and all the more 
perhaps from my peculiar position which made them so without 
consequence) that you should forget that and let us be friends, 
and consent to teach me what you knew better than I, in art and 
human nature, and give me your sympathy in the meanwhile. 

I am a great hero-worshipper and had admired your poetry for 
years, and to feel that you liked to write to me and be written to 
was a pleasure and a pride, as I used to tell you I am sure, and 
then your letters were not like other letters, as I must not tell 
you again. Also, you influenced me, in a way which no one else 
did, and other people had delivered orations on the same subject 
quite without effect. I surprised everybody in this house by 
consenting to see you. Then, when you came, you never went 
away. I mean I had a sense of your presence constantly . . .” 

The probable answer to her immediate submission to his 
request to see her, so contrary to her usual reaction, is that all 
that is written in the Book of Life is outside our apparent 
‘choice’; a power is at work far beyond our normal computations; 
there is no alternative but to submit. Thus, the influence 
would not be so much due to the effect of Browning’s personality 
on hers, felt even through his letters, but to the steady pressure 
of the purposes of life itself, against which everyone is powerless. 
But, quite naturally, she felt, as she told him, “as if you had a 
power over me and meant to use it, and that I could not breathe 
or speak very differently from what you chose to make me. As to 
my thoughts, I had it in my head somehow that you read them 
as you read the newspaper.’’ . . . “Turning the wonder round 
in all lights,” she went on, “I came to what you admitted 
yesterday . . . yes, I saw that very early . . . that you had come 
here with the intention of trying to love whomever you should 
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find . . . and also what I had said about exaggerating the 
amount of what I could be to you, had just operated in making 
you more determined to justify your own presentiment in the 
face of mine. Well—and if that last clause was true a little, too 
. . why should I be sorry now . . . and why should you have 
fancied for a moment, that the first could make me sorry. At first 
and when I did not believe that you really loved me, when I 
thought you deceived yourself, then, it was different. But now 
. . . now . . . when I see and believe your attachment for me, 
do you think that any cause in the world (except what diminished 
it) could render it less a source of joy to me? I mean as far as I 
myself am concerned. Now if you ever fancy that I am vain of 
your love for me you will be unjust, remember. If it were less 
dear, and less above me, I might be vain perhaps. But I may say 
before God and you, that of all the events of my life, inclusive of 
its afflictions, nothing has humbled me so much as your love. 
Right or wrong it may be, but true it is, and I tell you. Your love 
has been to me like God s own love, which makes the receivers 
kneelers . . .” 

Came his reply: 

"Once you were pleased to say, my own Ba, that I ‘made you 
do as I would.’ I am quite sure, you make me speak as you would, 
and not at all as I mean—and for one instance, I never surely 
spoke anything half so untrue as that ‘I came with the intention 
of loving whomever I should find’—No! wreathed shells and 
hollows in ruins, and roofs of caves may transform a voice more 
wonderfully, make more of it or less, or so change it as to almost 
alter, but turn a ‘no’ into a ‘yes’ can no echo (except an Irish 
one), and I said ‘no’ to such a charge, and still say ‘no’. I did 
have a presentiment—and though it is hardly possible for me 
to look back on it now without lending it the true colours given 
to it by the event, yet I can put them aside, if I please, and 
remember that I not merely hoped it would not be so ( not that 
the effect I expected to be produced would be less than in 
anticipation, certainly I did not hope that, but that it would 
range itself with the old feelings of simple reverence and 



sympathy and friendship, that I should love you as much as I 
supposed I could love, and no more) but in the confidence that 
nothing could occur to divert me from my intended way of life, 
I made—went on making arrangements to return to Italy." 
. . . "The letters began by loving you after their way," he went 
on, having disposed of the absurd charge, "—but, what a world¬ 
wide difference between that love and the true, the love from 
seeing and hearing and feeling, since you make me resolve, what 
now lies blended so harmoniously, into its component parts . . ." 

"I confess," she admitted in reply, "that while I was writing 
those words I had a thought that they were not quite yours as 
you said them. Still it comes to something in their likeness, but 
we will not talk of it." ... "I agree that it is best not to talk— 
I ‘gave it up’ as a riddle long ago. Let there be ‘analysis’ even, 
and it will not be solution. I have my own thoughts of course, 
and you have yours, and the worst is that a third person looking 
down on us from some snow-capped height, and free from 
personal influence, would have his thoughts too, and he would 
think that if you had been reasonable as usual you would have 
gone to Italy." . . . "And yet I must go a little further," she 
insisted, "just to say (after accepting all possible unlikelinesses 
and miracles, because everything was miraculous and impossible) 
that it was agreed between us long since that you did not love 
me for anything—your having no reason for it is the only way of 
your not seeming unreasonable . . .’’ 

In the Sonnets from the Portuguese she wrote: 

If thou must love me, let it be for nought 
Except for love’s sake only. Do not say 
"I love her for her smile . . . her look . . . her way 
Of speaking gently . . . for a trick of thought 
That falls in well with mine, and certes brought 
A sense of pleasant ease on such a day"— 

For these things in themselves. Beloved, may 
Be changed, or change for thee—and love, so wrought. 

May be unwrought so. Neither love me for 
Thine own dear pity’s wiping my cheeks dry— 



A creature might forget to weep, who bore 
Thy comfort long, and lost thy love thereby! 

But love me for love’s sake, that evermore 
Thou may’st love on, through love’s eternity. 

And there might well be an echo of some of her words in 
Browning’s own poem In a Year, not published, however, until 
nearly ten years later: 

Was it something said, 

Something done, 

Vexed him? was it touch of hand, 

Turn of head? 

Strange! that very way 
Love begun: 

I as little understand 
Love’s decay . . . 

These things in themselves—“touch of hand/Turn of head’’ 

may well change, only “love for love’s sake’’ would survive into 
eternity. 

“All in blots and fragments there are verses enough,” she told 
him in the same letter, “to fill a volume done in the last year,” 
and many of these verses became the famous Sonnets. 

A few days more, and she had capitulated entirely to his 
wishes, and wrote: ... I have decided . * . to let it be as you 
shall please—now I have told you that before. Either we will 
live on as we are, until an obstacle arises ... or I will be yours 
in the obvious way, to go out of England the next half-hour if 
possible. As to the steps to be taken (or not taken) before the 
last step, we must think of these. The worst is that the only ques¬ 
tion is about a form” So for her, and her own personal fears of 
obstacles through her health, and the “burden” she felt she must 
be to him, that was ended, and one great victory won, but for 
the other “Virtually the evil is the same all round, whatever we 
do,” she went on distressfully. “Dearest, it was plain to see 
yesterday evening when he came into this room, for a moment at 
seven o clock, before going to his own to dress for dinner . . . 
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plain to see, that he was not altogether pleased at finding you 
here in the morning. There was no pretext for objecting gravely 
—but it was plain that he was not pleased. Do not let this make 
you uncomfortable, he will forget all about it, and I was not 
scolded, do you understand. It was more manner, but my sisters 
thought as I did of the significance:—and it was enough to 
prove to me (if I had not known) what a desperate game we 
should be playing if we depended on a yielding nerve there . . 

“ . . . Now am I not anxious to know what your father said?” 
he wrote on March ist. “And if anybody else said or wondered 
. . . how should I know? Of all fighting—the warfare with 
shadows—what a work is there . . 

“The warfare with shadows,” yes, the strife with “invulnerable 
nothings,” the battle with the invisible foe. In the next letter 
he wrote: “ . . . You tell me what was observed in that 
moment’s visit by you; and (after, I suppose) by your sisters. 
First, I will always see with your eyes there —next, what I see I 
will never speak, if it pain you; but just this much truth I ought 
to say, I think. I always give myself to you for the worst I am— 
full of faults as you will find, if you have not found them. But 
I will not affect to be so bad, so wicked, as I count wickedness, 
as to call that conduct other than intolerable— there, in my 
conviction of that, is your real ‘security’ and mine for the future 
as the present. That a father choosing to give out of his whole 
day some five minutes to a daughter, supposed to be prevented 
from participating in what he, probably, in common with the 
whole world of sensible men, as distinguished from poets and 
dreamers, consider every pleasure of life, by a complete foregoing 
of society—that he, after the Pisa business and the enforced 
continuance, and as he must believe, permanence of this state in 
which any other human being would go mad—I do dare say, for 
the justification of God, who gave the mind to be used in this 
world—where it saves us, we are taught, or destroys us—and not 
to be sunk quietly, overlooked, and forgotten; that, under these 
circumstances, finding . . . what, you say, unless he thinks he 
does find, he would close the door of his house instantly; a mere 



sympathising man, of the same literary tastes, who comes good- 
naturedly, on a proper and unexceptionable introduction, to 
chat with and amuse a little that invalid daughter once a month, 
so far as is known, for an hour perhaps—that such a father 
should show himself ‘not pleased plainly’ at such a circumstance 
. . . my Ba, it is SHOCKING!” 

There have been attempts in recent years to mitigate the 
enormity of Edward Moulton Barrett’s behaviour, to suggest that, 
when all was said and done, he was by no means so black as he 
has been painted. But actually there is no question of any 
‘painting’; his own daughter’s evidence is incontrovertible, and 
Browning’s judgment that it was SHOCKING, and his conduct 
‘intolerable’ is surely the judgment of any reasonable mind. On 
every count, Edward Moulton Barrett, in his dealings with his 
invalid daughter, was guilty; in most respects in dealing with all 
his children, guilty too. What the reasons may have been for the 
palpable distortions in his character, the ‘‘obliquity, even eccen¬ 
tricity” as Elizabeth Barrett called it, is another matter, and—in 
spite of psycho-analysis—ultimately beyond the scope of human 
judgment altogether. To find possible reasons for evil conduct is 
not to justify such conduct; “Tout connaitre c’est tout pardonner” 
does not mean that the crime is lessened in its enormity, nor the 
measure of its harm minimised; to pardon, to forgive, is by no 
means always to condone. We may well pity Edward Moulton 
Barrett; we cannot vindicate him. 

However, Browning ended his letter with undiminished hope¬ 
fulness: “ . . . Get but well, keep but as well, and all is easy 
now.” “All easy,” with suchran obstacle blocking their path! But 
he refused to dwell on difficulties, looking always to the joy that 
lay beyond. . . . This wonderful winter—the spring, the 
summer you will take exercise, go up and down stairs, get 
strong. I pray you, at your feet, to do this , dearest! Then comes 
Autumn, with the natural expectations, as after rouge one expects 
noir : the likelihood of a severe winter after this mild one, which 
to prevent, you reiterate your demand and go and save your life 
in Italy, ought you not to do that? . . 


"... You do not see aright what I meant to tell you,” she 
tried to explain, again attempting to justify her father* “If he 
was displeased (and it was expressed by a shadow, a mere negation 
of pleasure) it was not with you as a visitor and my friend. You 
must not fancy such a thing. It was a sort of instinctive disposi¬ 
tion towards seeing you here—unexplained to himself, I have no 
doubt—of course unexplained, or he would have desired me to 
receive you never again, that would have been done at once and 
unscrupulously. But without defining his own feeling, he rather 
disliked seeing you here—it just touched one of his vibratory 
wires, brushed by and touched it—oh, we understand in this 
house.” . . . “The root of the evil,” she thought, “is the 
miserable misconception of the limits and character of parental 
rights—it is a mistake of the intellect rather than that of the 
heart.” . . . “And (it seems strange to say it, yet it is true,)” and 
here indeed she spoke truth, “love, he does not conceive of at all. 
He has feeling, he can be moved deeply, he is capable of affection 
in a peculiar way, but that, he does not understand . . .” 

Some days later, she was writing—again reflecting on the 
wonder of their love: “ . . * Dearest, best you are nevertheless, 
and it is a sorry jest when I can break upon your poverty, with 
that golden heart of yours so apprehended of mine! Why if I 
am ‘ambitious’—is it not because you love me as if I were 
worthier of your love, and not that, so, I get frightened of the 
opening of your eyelids to the unworthiness?” . . . “Oh, you do 
not understand how with an unspeakable wonder and astonish¬ 
ment which keeps me from drawing breath, I look to this Dream, 
and ‘see your face as the face of an angel,’ and fear for the 
vanishing . . . because dreams and angels do pass away in this 
world. But you, I understand you, and all your goodness past 
expression, past belief of mine, if I had now known you . . . 
just you. If it will satisfy you that I should know you, love 
you—why then indeed—because I never bowed down to any 
false gods—I know the gold from the mica ... I! My own 
beloved—you should have my soul to stand on if it could make 
you stand higher.” 
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. • . Still you go down-stairs, and still return safely,” he 
wrote on March 12 th, “and every step leads you nearer to my 
‘hope.’ How unremittingly you bless me—a visit promises a 
letter, a letter brings such news, crowns me with such words, and 
speaks of another visit. Dearest words, dearest letters—as I add 
each to my heap, I say—I do say—‘I was poor, it now seems, a 
minute ago, when I had not thisV . . 

”... So I give my life, my soul into your hand-” he wrote 

a few days later, “the giving is a mere form too, it is yours, ever 
yours from the first—but ever as I see you, sit with you and come 
away to think over it all, I find more that seems mine to give; 
you give me more life and it goes back to you . . .” 

. . . How ungrateful I was to your flowers yesterday,” she 
wrote the following week, “never looking at them nor praising 
them till they were put away, and yourself gone away.” . . . 

Afterward they had their due, and all the more that you were 
not there. My first business when you are out of the room and 
the house, and the street perhaps, is to arrange the flowers and 
to gather out of them all the thoughts you leave between the 
leaves and the end of the stalks. And shall I tell you what 
happened, not yesterday, but the Thursday before? no, it was 
the Friday morning, when I found, or rather Wilson 1 found and 
held up from my chair, a bunch of dead violets! Quite dead they 
seemed! You had dropped them and I had sate upon them, and 
where we murdered them they had lain, poor things, all the night 
through. And Wilson thought it the vainest of labours when she 


saw me set about reviving them, cutting the stalks afresh, dipping 
them head and ears into water—but then she did not know how 
)ou, and I, and ours, live under a miraculous dispensation, and 
could only simply be astonished when they took to blowing again 
as if they never had wanted the dew of the garden . . . yes, and 
when at last they outlived all the prosperity of the contemporary 
white violets which flourished in water from the beginning, and 
were free from the disadvantage of having been sate upon . . .” 

» Eliz a b et h Barrett’s personal maid, and only confidant at the time of their marriage 
and escape to Italy, when she accompanied them. She was also one f tRo 
witnesses to the marriage ceremony, the other being Browning’s cousfn 
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So here was another miracle—the miracle of the violets I 

“ . . . How people talk at cross-purposes in this world," she 
reflected next day, “and act so too! It’s the very spirit of worldly 
communion. Souls are gregarious in a sense, but no soul touches 
another, as a general rule . -. She was speaking of their mutual 
friend Mrs. Jameson, and the conversation they had just had. 

Next day she wrote: “ . . . I shall hold to the right of 
remembering to my last hour, that you, who might well have 
passed by on the other side if we two had met on the road when 
I was riding at ease . . . did not when I was in the dust. I choose 
to remember that to the end of feeling. As for men, you are not 
to take me to be quite ignorant of what they are worth in the 
gross. The most blindfolded woman may see a little under the 
folds . . . and I have seen quite enough to be glad to shut my 
eyes. Did I not tell you that I never thought that any man whom 
I could love, would stoop to love me, even if I attained so far as 
the sight of such. Which I never attained . . . until . . . until! 
Then, that you should care for me! !” this was a miracle to 
which she could never become accustomed, the wonder of which 
she never wearied of reiterating. “Oh, I hold to my rights, though 
you overwhelm me in most other things. And it is my right to 
love you better than I could do if I were more worthy to be 
loved by you.” . . . “No one thinks like you,” she said in the 
letter three days later, “—other poets talk like the merest women 
in comparison. Why it is full of hope for both of us, to look 
forward and consider what you may achieve with that combina¬ 
tion of authority over the reasons and the passions, and that 
wonderful variety of the plastic power!” ... “I love you better 
than myself by the whole width of the Heavens, the sevenfold 
Heavens. Yet I think again how He of the Heavens and earth 
brought us together so wonderfully, holding the souls in His 

hand!” . . . “How one writes over and over the same thing!” she 

reflected. “But day by day the same sun rises . . . over and over, 
and nobody is tired. May God bless you, dearest of all, and 
justify what has been by what shall be . . . and let me be tree 

of spoiling any sun of yours.” 
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Again, a few days later, she was reflecting: “ . . . Since ray 
illness, when the door of the future seemed shut and locked 
before my face, and I did not tire myself with knocking any 
more, I thought I was happier, happy, I thought, just because I 
was tranquil unto death. Now I know life from death . . . and 
the unsorrowful life for the first time since I was a woman, 


though I sit here on the edge of a precipice in a position full of 
anxiety and danger. What matter ... if one shuts one’s eyes 
and listens to the birds singing? Do you know, I am glad—I 
could almost thank God—that Papa keeps so far from me . . . 
that he has given up coming in the evening ... I could almost 
thank God. If he were affectionate, and made me, or let me, feel 
myself necessary to him . . . how should I bear (even with my 
reason on my side) to prepare to give him pain? So that the Pisa 
business last year, by sounding the waters, was good in its way” 

already she was seeing this—“and the pang that came with it 
to me, was also good . . 

And he, again, was looking with perfect confidence and 
happiness to their future together: 

... I trust to a long life of real work ‘begun, carried on, 
and ended, as it never otherwise could have been (certainly by 
me . . . and if I dare hope, you, dearest, it is because you teach 
me to aspire to the height)—that the attainment of all that 
happiness of daily, hourly life in entire affection, which seeing 
that men of genius need rather more—ah, these words, I cannot 
look back and take up the thread of the sentence—but I wanted 


to say we will live the real answer, will we not, dearest, to all 
the stupidity about ‘genius,’ ‘poets,’ and the like, is got past the 
stage of being treated with patient consideration and gentle 
* s t0 ° vexatious, if it will not lie still, out of the way, by 
this time. Certainly he had “lost the thread of the sentence,” 
though his meaning is comparatively clear. Two days later 
e wrote: . . . There are many things in which I agree 

with you to such a trembling exquisite exactness, so to speak, 
that I hardly dare cry out lest the charm break, the imaginary 
oscillation prove incomplete and your soul, now directly over. 
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pass beyond mine yet, and not stay ! . . 

Yet, whenever such positive assertions are made, there seems 
to be some demon of mischief at work, for within two days of 
this letter she was writing: "... Did I flatter you and say that 
you were right yesterday? Indeed I thought you as wrong as 
possible—wonderfully wrong on such a subject, for you . . . 
who only a day or so before, seemed so free from conventional 
fallacies ... so free! You would abolish the punishment of 
death too . . . and put away all wars, I am sure! But honour¬ 
able men are bound to keep their honours clean at the expense 
of so much gunpowder and so much risk of life . . . that must 
be, ought to be . . . let judicial deaths and military glory be 
abolished ever so! ” 

And a considerable paper-argument followed, she holding to 
the views which made of her somewhat of a propaganda-poet, 
passionately concerned with those very aspects of human life 
which Browning always saw in such perfect proportion that he 
was unable to arouse any interest in them. Politics and war 
seemed to him mere dangerous child’s play; he knew that no one 
possessing clear reasoning powers and deep human understanding 
and compassion could indulge in such criminal folly as war. 
Moreover, he only too relentlessly saw through the machinations 
and expediences of politics . 1 Now, for the first time, he dis¬ 
covered that his beloved “Ba,” a woman of intellectual power 
far above the average, of understanding and compassion too, 
was strongly at variance with him. When such deep divergences 
of conviction arise, and on such vital issues, between two such 
passionately feeling people as Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett, certainly nothing but the deepest conceivable love 
between them can bridge the gulf. But bridged it was, and 
throughout the fifteen years of their close association, neither 
yielded an inch of their own individual mental territory, yet 

J 


1 Cf. for instance Browning’s letter to Isabella Blagden, 19th July 1870: Well, 
Isa, here is the horrible war,—after all the professions of peace. . . Pu - not your 

trust in princes neither in the sons of men, Emperors, °P e ^» human 

Mazzinis,—the plating wears through, and out comes the copperhead of human 

nature and weakness and falseness too! ’ 
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their love for each other remained unimpaired. Each knew, with 
the profound understanding born of love, and love only, that 
the link between lovers is stronger far than any difference in the 
realm of ideas; actually there can be no conflict, since the two 
elements derive from different sources altogether. Where con¬ 
flicting ideas have the power to undermine and eventually 
destroy a relationship, the relationship is not built on the rock 
of genuine love. This Browning, the great poet of love and truth, 
would be the first to realise, and the outcome of the long and 
passionate argument was that he wrote to her: "... I protest 
in the most solemn way I am capable of conceiving that I am 
altogether unable to imagine how or whence or why any possible 
form of anger or vexation or anything akin can or could or should 
or shall ever rise in me to you—it is a sense hitherto undreamed 
of, a new faculty—altogether an inexplicable, impossible feeling. 
I am not called on, surely, to suppose cases of pure impossibility?” 

Yet the impossibility, also, of either conceding to the other 
where a deep and passionate conviction was at issue, had been 
clearly expressed in her letter written the previous evening: 

• . . You are good and kind . . . too good and kind . . . 
always, always!—and I love you gratefully and shall to the end, 
and with an unspeakable apprehension of what you are in 
yourself, and towards me:—yet you cannot, you know—you 
know you cannot, dearest . . . ‘submit’ to me in an opinion, 
any more than I could to you, if I desired it ever so anxiously.” 

This was freely recognised and accepted by both, and neither 
would ever have desired the other to “submit,” then, or at any 
other time, a perfect understanding of love, as theirs was, 
presupposing a perfect understanding of personal freedom. She 
confessed she had had some pain” from the disagreement, “of 
course, and what even the slightest difference between such 
overs can mean is expressed clearly enough in Browning’s poems 
A Lover's Quarrel and A Woman's Last Word. In this latter 
poem there is the lover’s inevitable desire to be wholly at one: 

} win s P eak th y speech, Love—Think thy thought,” and in 
t e other, the full impact of the pain of a genuine quarrel is 
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felt, a quarrel such as Browning and Elizabeth Barrett never 
experienced, but, to a poet, the slightest event is so often fraught 
with meaning that from that trivial moment of new feeling a 
whole universe of emotion is instantly revealed: 

Dearest, three months ago. 

When we loved each other so! 

Lived and loved the same 
Till an evening came 
When a shaft from the devil's bow 
Pierced to our ingle-glow, 

And the friends were friend and foe! 

* * * 

See a word, how it severeth! 

Oh, power of life and death 
In the tongue, as the preacher saith! 

Woman, and will you cast 

For a word quite otf at last 
Me, your own, your You,— 

Since, as truth is true, 

I was You all the happy past— 

Me do you leave aghast 
With the memories we amassed? 

Love, if you knew the light 
That your soul casts in my sight. 

How I look to you 
For the pure and true 
And the beauteous and the right.— 

Bear with a moment’s spite 
When a mere mote threats the white! 

But this divergence of opinion now was no quarrel, indeed, 
and his letter went on: “My election is made or God made it 
for me, and is irrevocable. I am wholly yours. I see you have yet 
to understand what that implies—but you will one day . . 

Yet he saw all the potential dangers of their present relationship. 
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with its manifold strains and tensions, and cried: “Oh dearest, 

let us marry soon, very soon, and end all this! If I could begin 

taking exceptions again, I might charge you with such wild 

conventionalism, such wondrous perversity of sight or blindness 

rather! Can you now, by this time, tell me or yourself that you 

could believe me happy with any other woman that ever 

breathed? I tell you, without affectation, that I would lay the 

whole blame to myself . . . that I feel that if I had spoken my 

love out sufficiently, all this doubt could never have been 

possible. You quite believe I am in earnest, know my own mind 

and speak as I feel, on these points we disputed about—yet I am 

far from being sure of it, or so it seems now—but, as for loving 

y° u there I mistake, or may be wrong, or may, or might or, 
or- 

Now kiss me, my best-dearest beloved! It seems I am always 
understood so —the words are words, and faulty, and inexpres¬ 
sive, or wrongly expressive—but when I live under your eyes, 
and die, you will never mistake.” . . . “when I am away, all 
the mistaking begins—let it end soon, come, dearest life of my 
life, light of my soul, heart’s joy of my heart.” . . . “In truth,” 
he admitted, “all yesterday I was very unwell—.” Apart from 
the pain and frustration of even the slightest hint of a difference 
or misunderstanding between them, he had been going about 
sight-seeing with a friend and his lady-cousins, and afterwards 
dining with them “I came home dead with intense boring—I 
rarely remember to have suffered so much . . .” 

And so her reply came: “ . . . Let me only say this then, ever 
dearest, dearest, that I never felt towards you as I felt when I 
had read that letter, never loved you so entirely! . . . that it 

™ ent to m y heart > and sta yed there, and seemed to mix with the 
blood of it . , . believe this of me, dear dearest beloved.” 

... And now do you see /' she implored, “it was just natural 
that when we differed for the first time I should fall into low 
spirits. In the night, at dream-time, when instead of dreams 
deep thought falleth upon man,’ suddenly I have been sad even 
to tears, do you know, to think of that; and whenever I am not 
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glad, the old fears and misgivings come back.” ... “I feel 
ashamed of myself sometimes. Let me go away from myself to 
talk of Mr. Kenyon, therefore! For he came to-day, and arrived 
in town on Friday evening (what an escape of Saturday!) and 
said of you . . . with those detestable spectacles—like the 
Greek burning glasses, turned full on my face ... *1 suppose 
now that Mr. Browning s book is done and there are no more 
excuses for coming, he will come without excuses!' Then, after 
talk upon other subjects, he began a long wandering sentence, 
the end of which I could see a mile off, about how he 'ought to 
know better than I, but wished to enquire of me’ . . . what, do 
you suppose? . . . why, ‘what Mr. Browning’s objects in life were. 
Because Mrs. Procter had been saying it was a pity he had not 
seven or eight hours a day occupation’ etc. etc. It is a good 
thing to be angry, as a refuge from being confounded: I really 
could say something to that. And I did say that you ‘did not 
require an occupation as a means of livelihood . . . having 
simple habits and desires—nor as an end of living, since you 
found one in the exercise of your genius: and that if Mr. 
Procter had looked as simply to his art as an end, he would have 
done better things.’ 

Which made Mr. Kenyon cry out . . . ‘Ah now! you are 
spiteful! and you need not be, for there was nothing unkind in 
what she said.’ ‘But absurd! ’ I insisted—‘seeing that to put 
race-horses into dray carts, was not usually done nor advised. 

You told me she was a worldly woman; and here is proof, 
sent back to you. But what business have worldly women to talk 
their dust and ashes over high altars in this way? I was angry 
and sinned not—angry for a moment. Then Mr. Kenyon agreed 
with me, I think, and illustrated the subject by telling me how 
Wordsworth had given himself to the service of the temple from 
the beginning—‘though,’ observed Mr. Kenyon, ‘he did not 
escape so from worldliness.’ But William Wordsworth is not 
Robert Browning. Mr. Kenyon spoke of your family and of 
yourself with the best and most reverent words. 

All this reminds me of what I have often and often mused 
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about saying to you, and shrank back, and tom the paper now 
and then . . . You know the subject you wanted to discuss, on 
Saturday. Now whenever the time shall come for discussing that 
inevitable subject”—inevitably, the subject of their marriage— 
let this be a point agreed upon by both of us. The peculiarity 
of our circumstances will enable us to be free of the world . . . 
of our friends even. . . . “as it is not of the least importance 
to either of us, as long as we can live, whether the sixpence we 
live by came most from you or from me . . . and as it will be 
as much mine as yours, and yours as mine when we are together. 
Why let us join in throwing a little dust in all the winking 
eyes round. . . . What has anybody to do with us? Even my 
own family . . . why should they ever see the farthest figures 
of our affairs, as to mere money? There now—it is said 
what I have had in my head so long to say. And one other word 
resumes my meditation on ‘the subject’ which will not be ripe 
for discussion for ever so many months . . . and the other 
word is . . . that if ever I am to wrong you so much as to be 
yours so, it is on the condition of leaving England within the 

fewest possible half hours afterwards. I told you that, long ago_ 

so bear it in mind. I should not dare breathe in this England. 
Think! There is my father—and there is yours! Do you imagine 
that I am not afraid of your family? and should be still more, 
if it were not for the great agony of fear on the side of my own 
house. Ah I must love you unspeakably . . . even to dare 
think of the possibility of such things. I write what I write, to 
throw it off my mind and have done. Bear it in yours, but do 
not refer to it —I ask you not to refer to it.” 

Let anyone who would minimise the influence of Edward 
Moulton Barrett, and the effect of that influence on his poet- 
aughter, ponder the words “the great agony of fear,” and 
remember that poets, of all people, never use words lightly. 
Elizabeth Barrett lived in her father’s house under the burden 
of a great agony of fear,” a fear so terrible that she dare not, 
tor the sake of her own reactions, allow Browning to refer to 
the subject during their meetings. The miracle is that she, with 
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her highly-sensitized nervous temperament, survived the perils 
of those months, the dire effects of that fear, at all. 

“ ... You are obeyed now—” came his reply “my time will 
come in its turn, and I will try and speak. With respect to the 
immediate leaving of England, you will let me say, I think that 
all my projects depend on that—there will not be one least 
objection made to it by my father and mother, I know before¬ 
hand.” . . . “Mrs. Procter,” he went on, “is very exactly the 
Mrs. Proctor I knew long ago. What she says is of course 
purely foolish. The world does seem incurably stupid on this, 
as other points.” We might well ask what he and Elizabeth 
Barrett would have thought of “the world” a hundred years 
later, when for a poet to turn plumber or ’bus-driver is reckoned 
the highest good! Elizabeth Barrett had something to say on 
this subject herself in her next letter: “ ... It is amazing to 
me, quite amazing, to observe how people cannot conceive of 
work except under certain familiar forms. Men who dig in 
ditches have an idea that the man who leads the plough rather 
rests than works; and all men of out-door labour distrust the 
industry of the manufacturers in-doors—while both manufac¬ 
turers and out door labourers consider the holders of offices and 
clerk ships as idle men . . . gentlemen at ease. Then between 
all these classes and the intellectual worker, the difference is 
wider, and the want of perception more complete. The work of 
creation, nobody will admit . . . though everybody has by 
heart, without laying it to heart, that God rested on the seventh 
day ... It is the stupidity of mankind, par excellence of 
foolishness! The hedger and ditcher they see working, but God 
they do not see working. If one built a palace without noise and 
confusion and the stroke of hammers, one would scarcely get 
credit for it in this world ... so full of virtue and admiration 
it is, to make a noise! Even I, you see, who said just now Talk 
no more of it,’ talk more and more, and make more noise than 
is necessary. Here is an end though—we leave Mrs. Procter 
here . . .” 

Shelley proclaimed the importance of poets when he called 
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them unacknowledged legislators, well knowing himself that the 
great poet is inevitably a prophet, in the sense that he is a seer, 
and it is through the prophets that humanity makes spiritual 
progress, the only progress that, in the last analysis, can save the 
world from destruction. Browning himself had written in Para¬ 
celsus : 

. . . Poets, God ever meant, 

Should save the world, and therefore lent 

Great gifts to . . . 

He was never in danger of forgetting the significance and impor¬ 
tance of his work, nor of recognising that the Mrs. Procters, 
then and in every age, are of the devil’s party without knowing 
it. 

In the letter preceding his reply to these suggestions, and to 
the unmentionable “subject,” he had written: ”... It does 
seem to me, that the love I have gained is as nothing to the 
love I trust to gain. I want the love at our lives’ end, the love 
after trial, the love of my love, when mine shall have had time 
and occasion to prove itself! I have already, from the beginning 
indeed, had quite enough magnanimity to avoid wishing for 
opportunities of doing so at your expense—I pray you may 
never be in danger from which I rescue you, nor meet sorrow 
from which I divert you: but in the ordinary chances of life— 
shall be there, and ready, and your own, heart and soul. Why 
do I say this to you? All words are so weak— so weak!” 
. . . “May God bless you. Care for everything—if you should 
have taken cold last night, for instance! Talk of a sword sus¬ 
pended by a hair!—what is the feeling of one whose priceless 
jewel hangs over a gulf by a hair? Tell me all—I love you 
wholly and am wholly yours . . .” 

“ . . . I will tell you many things, it seems to me now,” he 
wrote on the eve of their next meeting, “but when I am with 
you they always float out of my mind.” The common trouble 
with lovers. “The feelings must remain unwritten—unsung too, 
I fear. I very often fancy that if I had never before resorted to 
that mode of expression, to singing, poetry— now I should resort 


to it, discover it!” An interesting comment on the sources of 
poetry. 

“How are you now, dearest?” he enquired anxiously, after 
the meeting. “If the worse for my visit . . . No, there is no 
affectation in what I would say—you might be worse, you know, 
through excitement, whether pleasurable or the reverse. One 
comfort is, the walking, going down-stairs, etc., have not occas¬ 
ioned it. I expect everything from your going out of doors, that 
is to be—what a joy to write it, think of it, expect it! Oh, why 
are you not here where I sit writing; whence, in a moment, I 
could get to know why the lambs are bleating so, in the field 
behind—I do not see it from either window in this room—but I 
see a beautiful sunshine (2J p.m.) and a chestnut tree leafy 
all over, in a faint trembling way, to be sure, and a holly hedge 
I see, and shrubs, and blossoming trees over the garden wall— 
were you but here, dearest, dearest—how we would go out, with 
Flush on before, for with a key I have, I lock out the world, 
and then look down on it; for there is a vast view from our 
greatest hill—did I ever tell you that Wordsworth was shown 
that hill or its neighbour; someone saying ‘R.B. lives over there 
by that HILL’—‘Hill?’ interposed Wordsworth —''we call that, 
such as that, a rise ! ’ I must have told you, I think. (While I 
write, the sun gets ever brighter—you must be down-stairs, I 


feel sure).” 

“Ah, the chestnut tree!” she wrote in reply, “do you think I 
never saw the chestnut tree before? Long ago, I did . , . a full 
year or more—more. A voice talked to me of the ‘west wind’ 
which ‘set dancing the baby cones of my chestnut tree’—nearly 
I remember the words. Do you, the time? It was early in the 
morning—‘before seven,’ said the voice.” . . . “No, you did not 
tell me of Wordsworth—not at least, after that reading. Perhaps 
if Hatcham should not be swept away in the Railway ‘scirocco, 
I may see the ‘hill’ or the ‘rise’ at some distant day. Shall I, do 
you think? I would rather see it than Wordsworth’s mountains 
—‘for reasons, for reasons’ as you say.” . . . ‘‘Mr. Kenyon has 
not been here,” she went on “—and I will not, even in a letter, 
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be the first to talk to anyone of you. It is foolish of me perhaps— 
but if I whisper your name I expect to be directly answered by 
all the thunders of Heaven and canons of earth. When I was 
writing to Miss Martineau 1 the other day, for full ten minutes 
I held the pen ready charged with ink over a little white place, 
just to say ‘have you read’ ... or ‘have you heard’ . . . and at 
last I couldn’t write one word of those words ... I believe I 
said something about landed proprietors and agrarian laws 
instead. 

So you felt I was down-stairs to-day! See how wrong feeling 
may be, when it has to do with such as I. For, dearest, notwith¬ 
standing your bright sunshine I did not go down-stairs . . . 
only opened the window and let in the air.” . . . “Your visit 
did good rather than harm, and to-morrow you may think of 
me as in the drawing-room ...” 

What a trouble “dear Mr. Kenyon” was becoming! “To-day 
Mr. Kenyon came, spectacles and all,” she wrote two days later. 
“He sleeps in those spectacles now, I think. Well, and the first 
question was . . . ‘Have you seen Mr. Browning? And what 
did he come for again, pray?’ ”... “We had some conversation 
about poets in general, and their way of living, of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge.” . . . “Presently, leaning against the chimney- 
piece, he said quietly . . . ‘Do you not think—oh, I am sure I 
need not ask you—in fact I know your thoughts of it . . . but 
how strikingly upright and loyal in all his ways and acts, Mr. 
Browning is! . . .’ etc. etc., and so on and so on . . . and this 
is not the first time, nor the second, nor the third time that he 
has spoken of you personally, so .. . and as no man could use 
more reverent language of another . . .” 

In her letter of April 27th, she refers amusingly, and with 
acute perception, to “the way in which the little critics get to 
tread on the heels of great writers, who are too great to kick 
backwards,” but ends her discourse on the sins of critics and the 
evils of destructive criticism by saying “this digging and nagging 
at great reputations ... it is to me quite insufferable.” 

1 Harriet Martineau (1802—76) the writer on sociological, theological and philo¬ 
sophical subjects. 
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“I enquired of George,” she remarked in her letter post¬ 
marked May ist, “if Tennyson was what he called an agreeable 
man—happy in conversation. And the reply was . . . ‘yes—but 
quite inferior to Browning! He neither talks so well/ observed 
George with a grave consideration and balancing of the sentences 
. . . ‘nor has so frank and open a manner. The advantages are 
all on Browning’s side, I should say’ "... “How you write to 
me” she exclaimed. “Is there any word to answer these words 
. . . which, when I have read, I shut my eyes as one bewildered, 
and think blindly ... or do not think—some feelings are 
deeper than the thoughts touch. My only beloved, it is thus 
with me ... I stand by a miracle in your love, and because I 
stand in it and it covers me, just for that, you cannot see me!” 

. . . . “You do quite well not to speculate about making me 
happy . . . your instinct knows if you do not know, that it is 
implied in your own happiness ... or rather (not to assume a 
magnanimity) in my sense of your being happy, not apart from 
me. As God sees me, and as I know at all the motions of my 
own soul, I may assert to you that the first moment of our being 
to each other anything. I never conceived of happiness otherwise 
. . . never thought of being happy through you or by you or 
in you, even—your good was all my idea of good, and is. I hear 
women say sometimes of men whom they love . . . ‘such a one 
will make me happy, I am sure.’ or ‘I shall be happy with him , 

I think’—or again . . . ‘He is so good and affectionate that 
nobody need be afraid for my happiness.’ Now, whether you 
like it or dislike it, I will tell you that I never had such 
thoughts of you, nor ever, for a moment, gave you that sort of 
praise. I do not know why ... or perhaps I do . . . but I 
could not think so of you ... I have not time nor breath. 

. . . “You have so deep and intense a nature, that it were 
impossible for you to love after the fashion of other men, weakly 
and imperfectly, and your love, which comes out like your 
genius, may glorify you enough to make you happy, perhaps. 
Which is my dream, my calculation, rather, when I am happiest 
now . . .” 



" . . . With respect to your Brother,” he wrote, ”... first 
of ail—nay, and last of all, for it all is attributable to that —I 
feel his kindness, in its way, as I feel yours; as truly, according 
to its degree and claim: but—‘now think what I would speak!' 
When he truly does see me one day—no longer embarrassed as 
under the circumstances I could not but have been on those 
two or three occcasions when we met—he will find something 
better than conversational powers to which I never pretended— 
and what he will accept in preference—a true, faithful desire of 
repaying his goodness—he will find it, that is, because it must 
be there, and I have confidence in such feelings making sooner 
or later their way. 

So now, at p.m., I must (— here is the Post . . . from you? 
Yes —the letter is here at last—I was waiting—)” . . . “And 
now ... I will not say a word, my love of loves, my dearest, 
dearest Ba—not one word—but I will go out and walk where I 
can be alone, and think out all my thoughts of you, and bless you 
and love you with nothing to intercept the blessing and the love. 
I will look in the direction of London and send my heart there. 

. . . Dear, dear love, I kiss you and commend you to God.” 

And she wrote, four days later: ”... Do you know what you 
are to me . . . you? We talk of the mild weather doing me good 
... of the sun doing me good ... of going into the air as a 
means of good! Have you done me no good, do you fancy, in 
loving me and lifting me up? Has the unaccustomed divine love 
and tenderness been nothing to me? Think! Mrs. Jameson 1 says 
earnestly . . . said to me the other day . . . that ‘love was only 
magnetism.’ And I say in my heart, that, magnet or no magnet, 
I have been drawn back into life by your means and for you 
. . . that I see the dancing mystical lights which are seen 
through the eyelids . . . and I think of you with an unspeakable 
gratitude always—always! No other could have done this for 

1 Anna Brownell Jameson (1794—1860), author and art critic and historian, who 
became a close friend of Elizabeth Barrett, and later of Browning also. Miss 
Dorothy Hewlett, in her fine study Elizabeth Barrett Browning (1953), describes 
Mrs. Jameson as ‘ this once distinguished woman now almost forgotten but for her 
association with the Brownings.’ 
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me—it was not possible, except by you . . 

It has been suggested that much of Elizabeth Barrett’s experi¬ 
ence at this time is reflected in the “Pompilia” section of The 
Ring and the Book, the tremendous work written by Browning 
so many years later. Certainly it is easy to fancy echoes of her 
feeling in such words as: “Up I sprang alive/Light in me, light 
without me! Everywhere Change!” “This one heart gave me all 
the Spring!” “No pause in the leading and the light!” and 

The first word I heard ever from his lips 
All himself in it—an eternity 
Of speech, to match the immeasurable depth 
Of the soul that then broke silence—‘I am yours.’ 

And all day, I sent prayer like incense up 
To God the strong, God the beneficient, 

God ever mindful in all strife and strait, 

Who, for our own good, makes the need extreme, 

Till at the last He puts forth might and saves . . . 

Again, the answer to all such suggestions and suppositions con¬ 
cerning the sources of a poet’s work is that everything he 
experiences is liable to find its way into his poetry, since 
experience becomes a part of the personality, and poetry is the 
language of the personality, or, in other words, of the deepest 
self. 

On his birthday, May 7th, Browning wrote: "... Have you 
not forgotten that birthday? Do, my Ba, forget it—my day, as I 
told you, is the 20th—my true, happiest day! But I thank you 
all I can, dearest—All good to me comes through you, or for 
you—every wish and hope ends in you . . And she wrote: 
“Beloved, my thoughts go to you this morning, loving and 
blessing you! May God bless you for both His worlds—not for 
this alone. For me, if I can ever do or be anything to you, it will 
be my uttermost blessing of all I ever knew, or could know, as 
He knows. A year ago, I thought, with a sort of mournful 
exultation that I was pure of wishes. Now, they recoil back on 
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me in a spring-tide . . . flow back, wave upon wave . . . till I 
should lose breath to speak them! and it is nothing to say that 
they concern another . . . for they are so much the more 
intensely mine, and of me. May God bless you, very dear! 
dearest. 

So I am to forget to-day, I am told in the letter. Ah, but I 
shall forget and remember what I please . . 

Three days later, she was writing: “ . . . Yesterday Henrietta 
told me that Lady Carmichael, a cousin of ours, met her at the 
Royal Academy and took her aside to ‘speak seriously to her’ 
. . . to observe that she looked thin and worried, and to urge 
her to act for herself.” . . . “Henrietta will do nothing, I think, 
this year—there are considerations of convenience to prevent it; 
and it is better for us that it should be so; and will not be 
worse for her in the end. I wish that man were a little nobler, 
higher . . . more of a man! He is amiable, good-natured, easy- 
tempered, of good intentions in the main: but he eats and drinks 
and sleeps, and shows it all when he talks. Very popular in his 
regiment, very fond of his mother—there is good in him of 
course—and for the rest . . . 

Dearest, to compare others with you, would be too hard upon 
them. Besides, each is after his own kind. Yet ... as far as love 
goes . . . and although this man sincerely loves my sister, I do 
believe ... I admit to myself again and again, that if you were 
to adopt such a bearing towards me, as he does to her, I should 
break with you at once. And why? Not because I am spoilt, 
though you may knit your brows and think so . . . nor because 
I am exacting and offensible, though you may fancy that too. 
Nor because I hold loosely by you . . . dearest beloved . . . 
ready at a caprice to fall away. But because then I should know 
you did not love me enough to let you be happy thereafter with 
me . . . you, who must love according to what you are ! greatly, 
as you write ‘Lunas’! ” In the same letter, she writes: “As for 
telling Mr. Kenyon, it is most inadvisable, both for his sake and 
ours. Did you never hear him talk of his organ of caution? We 
should involve him in ever so many fears for us, and force him 
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to have his share of odium at last. Papa would not speak to him 
again while he lived.” 

“Look what is inside this letter—look!” she cried gladly, “I 
gathered it for you to-day when I was walking in Regents Park. 
Are you surprised? Arabel and Flush and I were in the carriage 
—and the sun was shining with that green light through the 
trees as if he carried down with him the very essence of the 
leaves, to the ground . . . and I wished so much to walk 
through a half open gate along a shaded path, that we stopped 
the carriage and got out and walked, and I put both my feet 
on the grass . . . which was the strangest feeling! . . . and 
gathered this laburnum for you. It hung quite high upon the 
tree, the little blossom did, and Arabel said that certainly I 
could not reach it—but you see!” Here was adventure indeed— 
her feet on the grass again at last, after so many years of exile 
from the things she loved so passionately. “I never enjoyed any 
of my excursions as I did to-day’s,” she went on, “the standing 
under the trees and on the grass, was so delightful! It was like 
a bit of that Dreamland which is your especial dominion—and 
I felt joyful enough for the moment, to look round for you, as 
for the cause. It seemed illogical not to see you close by. And 
you were not far after all, if thoughts count as bringers-near. 
Dearest, we shall walk together under the trees some day. 

And all those strange people moving about like phantoms of 
life. How wonderful it all looked to me!—and only you . * . 
the idea of you . . . and myself seemed to be real there! And 
Flush a little, too! . . .” How wonderful it all looked, after 
so many years of sad imprisonment, shut away from air and sun 
and flowers, and the sweet touch of the grass under her feet. 

Now she could write: 

... I am safe and strong and glad 
As one who stands in dewless asphodel. 1 

“My Ba,” Browning wrote in quick, happy response, “your 
flower is the one flower I have seen, or see, or shall see when 
it fades ‘I will bless it till it shine,’ and when I can bless you no 

1 Sonnets from the Portuguese, xxvii. 
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longer it shall fade with me and my letters and . . . perhaps 
. . . my ring. Ba, if ... I was going to say if you mean to 
make me most exquisitely happy . . . and you did surely mean 
it . . . well, you succeeded, as you know! And I see you on the 
grass, and am with you as you properly acknowledge. And by 
this letter s presence and testimony, I may judge you to be not 
much the worse—not fatigued . . is it so? Oh, it was a good 
inspiration that led you through the half-opened gate and under 
the laburnum, and, better still, that made you see us ‘one day 
walking by the trees together’-.” 
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PART IV 
PROGRESS 

(May to September, 1846) 

Now, almost exactly a year after their first meeting, she had 
walked abroad and felt the grass under her feet, and was 
dreaming of the day when they would be walking under trees 
together. Wonderful, indeed miraculous, progress had been made 
in that year: 

Beloved, my Beloved, when I think 
That thou wast in the world a year ago. 

What time I sat alone here in the snow 
And saw no footprint, heard the silence sink 
No moment at thy voice . . . but, link by link. 

Went counting all my chains, as if that so 
They could fall off at any blow 
Struck by thy possible hand . . . why, thus I drink 
Of life's great cup of wonder! . . } 

And on the eve of the anniversary of their first meeting, she 
was writing: 

" . . . How I shall think of you to-morrow! And if it should 
be fine, I may perhaps drive in the park near the gardens . . . 
take my sisters to the gate of the gardens, and feel that you are 
inside. That will be something, if it is feasible. And if it is fine 
or not, and if I go or not, I shall remember our first day, the 
only day of my life which God blessed visibily to me, the only 
day undimmed with a cloud . . . my great compensation-day, 

which it was worth while being born for! ” 

But the one great obstacle still loomed enormous in her life: 
“Papa brought me some flowers yesterday when he came home 

1 Sonnetsfrom the Portuguese, xx. 
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. . and they went a little to my heart as I took them. I put 
them into glasses near yours, and they look faded this morning 
nevertheless, while your roses, for all your cruelty to them, are 
luxuriant in beauty as if they had just finished steeping them¬ 
selves in garden-dew. I look gravely from one set of flowers to 
the other—I cannot draw a glad omen—I wish he had not given 
me them. Dearest, there seems little kindness in teasing you with 
such thoughts . . . but they come and I write them: and let 
them come ever so sadly, I do not for a moment doubt . . . 
hesitate. One may falter, where one does not fail. And for the 
rest ... it is my fault, and not my sorrow rather, that we act so? 
It is by choice that we act so? If he had let me I should have 
loved him out of a heart altogether open to him. It is not my 
fault that he would not let me. Now it is too late—I am not my 
own, any more.” 

A few days later, she had heard that he was to be married to 
a Miss Campbell, and he was writing, partly in amusement, and 
partly in annoyance: ”... I never in my life saw, to my 
knowledge a woman of that name—nor can there be any woman 
of any other name from my acquaintance with whom the merest 
misunderstanding in the world could possibly arise to a third 
person ... I mean, that it must be a simple falsehood and not 
gossip or distortion of fact ... I told you of the one instance 
where such distortion might take place, (Miss Haworth, to avoid 
mistake).” . . . “At all events, please say that I know no such 
person, nor ever knew—that the whole is a pure falsehood 
(and I only use so mild a word because I write to you, and 
because on reading the letter again I see the speakers were 
women). 

“It is a fact ” he went on, “that I have made myself almost 
ridiculous by a kind of male prudery with respect to ‘young 
ladies' . . . that I have seemed to imply—‘If I gave you the 
least encouragement something would be sure to follow.’ In fact 
never seeing any attractiveness in the class, I was very little 
inclined to get involved in troubles and troubles for nothing at 
all. And as for marrying . . . that is a point on which I have 
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certainly not chosen to dilate before you, nor shall I now dilate 
on it . . . 

Well, I shall see you to-morrow. That remedies everything.’' 

On May 29th, she was happily describing an outing: “ . . . We 
went to the Botanical Gardens.” . . . “to the summer-house and 
sate there, and then on, to the empty seats where the band sit on 
your high days. What I enjoy most to see, is the green under 
the green . . . where the grass stretches under trees. That is 
something unspeakable to me, in the beauty of it. And to stand 
under a tree and feel the green shadow of the tree! I never knew 
before the difference of the sensation of a green shadow and a 
brown one. I seemed to feel that green shadow through and 
through me, till it went out at the soles of my feet and mixed 
with the other green below. Is it nonsense, or not? Remember 
that by too much use we lose the knowledge and the appre¬ 
hension of things, and that I may feel therefore what you do 
not feel. 

But in everything I felt you . . .” 

Happy indeed they both were, blessed in their love for each 
other, and rejoicing in every day of her returning health, yet 
it was impossible that at times he should not grow weary of the 
waiting, and the difficulties surrounding them, and write, as he 
did in his letter of June 3rd: 

“I will tell you, dearest: your good is my good, and your will 
mine; if you were convinced that good would be promoted by 
our remaining as we are for twenty years instead of one, I should 
endeavour to submit in the end . . . after the natural attempts 
to find out and remove the imagined obstacle. If, as you seem to 
do here, you turn about and ask about my good—yours being 
supposed to be uninfluenced by what I answer . . . then, here 
is my TRUTH on that subject, in that view—my good for 
myself. Every day that passes before that day is one the more of 
hardly endurable anxiety and irritation, to say the least; and the 
thought of another year’s intervention of hope deferred—alto¬ 
gether intolerable! Is there anything I can do in that year—or 
that you can do—to forward our object? Anything impossible 
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to be done sooner? If not—” . . . “But to the end, the very 
end,” he concluded, “I am yours: God knows I would not do 
you harm for worlds—worlds! I may easily mistake what is 
harm or not . . 

And she replied: ”... For me, I agree with your view—I 
never once thought of proposing a delay on my own account. 
We are standing on hot scythes, and because we do not burn in 
the feet, by a miracle, we have no right to count on the miracle’s 
prolongation. Then nothing is to be gained—and everything may 
be lost—and the sense of mask-wearing for another year would 
be suffocating. This for me. And for yourself, I shall not be 
much younger or better otherwise, I suppose, next year. I make 
no motion, then, for a delay, further than we have talked . . . 
to the summer’s end . . 

”... Let me say humbly,” he wrote next day, “ I should 
prefer to go with you to Italy or any place where we can live 
alone for some little time, till you can know , be as sure of me as 
of yourself. Nor am I so selfish. I hope, as that (because my 
uttermost pride and privilege and glory above all glories would 
be to live in your sick-room and serve you), as that, on that 
account I would not rather see you in a condition to need none 
of my service . . . the next thing to serving you, is to be—what 
shall I say?—served by you, loved by you, made happy by you— 
it is the being an angel, though there might be arch-angels. 

And if now you do not understand—well, I kneel to you, my 
Ba, and pray you to give yourself to me in deed as in word, the 
body as the heart and mind—and now ! —at any time—you 
know what I cannot say, I cannot, I think—if I know myself— 
love you more than I do . . . but I shall always love you thus 
—and thus , in any case, happen what God may ordain-.” 

‘You are too perfect, too overwhelmingly good and tender,” 
came her reply, “dearest you are, and I have no words with 
which to answer you. There is little wonder that I, being used 
so long to the dark, should stumble and mistake, and see men 
like trees walking.” . . . “May God bless you, dear, dearest! 
Shall I ever be better, I wonder than the torment of your life? 



It is 1 who want to be ‘justified/ and not you, my beloved— 
except as to your good sense for having made such a choice . . .” 

A day or so later, she was telling him: 

“This is the first word I have written out of my room, these 
five years, I think ... if I dare count anything beyond two 
. . . for I do know that one comes after two . . . (now just 
see what I have written!) that two comes after one, I meant to 
say ... as well as a mathematician. I am writing now in the 
back drawing-room, half out of the window for air, driven out 
of my own territory by the angel of the sun this morning.“ And 
“I am happy in you beyond hope of expression,” he was writing 
the same day, “you know how happy . . . And have I not some 
shade of a right—I who love the dear, dear pale cheek and the 
thin hand—a right to be blessed in the wonders I see ... so 
long as I continue to be thankful to God whose direct doing I 
know it to be: how can I ever doubt the rest . . . the so easy 
matters remaining—I will not doubt more, I think. 

Tell me, write of yourself, love; remember the fierce heat 
. . . and never go up the long stairs—or, at least, rest at proper 
intervals. I think of the Homeric stone heaved nearly to the 
hill top—and then 1 . . . An accident now would be horrible— 
think, and take every precaution—because it is my life (if that 
will influence you) my whole happiness you are carrying safely 
or let slip. May God overwatch and care for us . . /’ 

The next day he wrote: “Mrs. Jameson told me she called the 
other day on Miss Barrett, and was informed that lady was 
‘walking before her door’—for I went last night, and deserved 
to be amused, perhaps, for the effort . . . and so I was, I never 
liked our friend as I now like her, I more than like the good 
nature and good feeling and versatility of ready intelligence and 
quick general sympathy. She is to see you to-day. She told this to 
a Miss Kindersley who had been reading the ‘Drama of Exile’ to 
her complete delight—but in listening silently—and after, when 
Mrs. J. obligingly turned and said ‘How I should like to intro¬ 
duce you to Miss Barrett . . . did you ever see her?’ At all these 
times did I not feel the ‘mask’ you speak of! I am, fortunately, 
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out of the way of enquiries . . . but if the thing were of constant 
occurrence, it would be intolerable. Shall it indeed end soon? 
May I count by months, by weeks? It is not safe—beginning to 
write on this subject—I can do nothing moreover.” 

The same day, she was telling him of her first impression of 
his eyes: ‘‘‘calm eyes’ did I say? Yes, calm, serene . . . which 
was what struck me first of all, in the look of them—was it ever 
observed before, I wonder? The most serene spiritual eyes I 
ever saw—I thought that the first day I saw you . . .” This was 
written in the morning; in the evening she added: ‘‘Dearest, the 
avalanches are on us! Uncles and aunts coming down in a great 
crash! My uncle Hedley comes next week!—on the second or 
third of July, the eldest of my aunts . . . from Paris . . . who 
proposes to reside in this house for a week—it may be longer! 
and, still in July, the rest of the Hedleys, I think!—everybody 
coming, coming! Their welcome will be somewhat of a ghastly 
smile from me —for I cannot be quite delighted, after the fashion 
of a thoroughly dutiful niece . . 

Next, he was writing of the many difficulties and perplexities 
surrounding them in connection with their various friends, some, 
such as Mr. Kenyon and Mrs. Jameson, mutual: “ . . . Always 
remember, my Ba, that the secret is your secret, and not mine 
. . . that I keep it while you bid me, but that you may com¬ 
municate it to whom you please, when you please, without 
waiting to apprize me. I should, I think, have preferred telling 
Mrs. Jameson from the beginning about the mere visits ... or, 
I don t know ... by one such piece of frankness you can expose 
yourself to fifty new—whatever they are! For there would be so 
much the more talk about you—and either the quick woman’s 
wit and discernment are to be eluded, or they are not—foiled or 
not—-and how manage without . . . without those particular 
evasions which seem to degrade most of all? Miss Mitford’s 
promises began the embarrassment. In short, I think the best 
way in such a case is to tell all or none. I believe you might tell 
it to Mrs. Jameson with perfect safety, but for her sake, I doubt 
the propriety ... for it would introduce her forthwith to exactly 
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your own annoyances with respect to Mr. Kenyon, Chorley, etc. 
Once knowing, she cannot uwknow. In any case, I promise my 
conscience to give her—and anybody else that may have a right 
to it—a full explanation at the earliest safe moment . . . may 
that be at no great distance! My own feeling is for telling Mr. 
Kenyon . . . though you would considerably startle me if you 
answered, ‘well, do!' But, of the whole world, I seem only to 
care for his not feeling aggrieved: oh, he will understand—and 
can, because he knows the circumstances at your house . > .” 

Quickly she wrote in reply: “ . . . See how your proposal 
would work. It could not work at all, unless circumstances were 
known, and if they were known ... at the very moment of 
their being known you would be saved, dearest, all the trouble 
of coming up stairs to me, by my being thrown out of the 
window to you . . .” As she had mentioned such a monstrous 
possibility in a previous letter, there can be little doubt that 
she was serious, fantastic as it seems. “ . . . For Mrs. Jameson, 
she went on, “I never should think of telling her 'a//'—I should 
not, could not, would not! And the gods forefend that you 
should think of telling Mr. Kenyon any more. Now, listen. 
Perfectly I understand your reasons, your scruples . . . what are 
they to be called? But I promise to take the blame of it. I will 
tell dear Mr. Kenyon hereafter that you would have spoken, but 
that I would not let you— won’t that do? won't it stop the 
pricking of the conscience? Because, you see, I know Mr. 
Kenyon . . . and I know perfectly that either he would be 
unhappy himself, or he would make us so. He could never bear 
the sense of responsibility.” . . . “And yesterday,” she ended 
reassuringly, “I was not tired to signify. I shall not be ill, my 
beloved—I think I shall not. I am as perfectly well now in all 
respects (except that I have not strength for much exercise and 
noise and confusion . . . ) as it is possible to be. So do not be 
anxious about me—rather spend your dear thoughts of me in 

loving me . . . dear, dearest! . . . 

During his next visit, he had evidently suggested that she 
should visit his family, for in her next letter she wrote: 
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“ . . . You made the proposal to me about New Cross, yester¬ 
day, out of consideration and kindness to me ! I understand it so, 
thanking you. For the rest, I need not, I am certain, assure you 
that it would be the greatest pain to me at any time, to be 
wanting in even the form of respect and affection towards your 
family—and that I would not from a mere motive of shyness, 
hazard a fault against them. You will believe this of me. But 
the usual worldly form (if the world is to give the measure) 
would be against my paying such a visit—and under ordinary 
circumstances it never is paid—not so. Therefore the not paying 
is not an omission of an ordinary form of attention, that is what 
I mean to say. And to keep all dear to you quite safe and away 
from all splashing of the mud which we cannot ourselves hope 
to escape, is the greatest object—it does seem to me. Your 
father and mother would be blamed (in this house, I know, if 
not in others) for not apprising my father of what they knew. 
As it is, there is evil enough—though there is a way of escaping 
that evil.” It should be noted that she did not hesitate to 
describe the conditions created by her father as “evil”; she, and 
such as she, care too much for truth to minimise the reality of 
any evil when and where it is to be found. “As it is,” she went on 


“Now I do beseech you to consider well whether you will not 
have too much pain in finding that they suffer it (after every 
precaution taken) ... to render all this which we are about, 
wise and advisable. They will suffer, to hear you spoken of as we 
both shall be spoken of ... be perfectly sure! They will 
suffer, to have to part with you so —and the circumstances, 
perhaps, will not help to give them confidence in the stranger. 


who presumes so to enter your family. I ask you not to answer 
this!—only, to think of it in time, lest you should come to think 
of it too late . . .” Always she was trying to save him from the 
suffering she felt only too convinced must come to him through 
her. Still she could not believe that the joy of his love for her 
could cancel out the inevitable pain arising from her impossible 


circumstances. 


Immediately he replied: 
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“When I am close to you, in your very room, I see through 
your eyes and feel what you feel—but after, the sight widens 
with the circle of outside things—I cannot fear for a moment 
what seemed redoubtable yesterday—nor do I believe that there 
will be two opinions in the world as to your perfect right to do 
as you please under the present circumstances. People are not 
quite so tolerant to other people’s preposterousnesses, and that 
which yourself tell me exceeds anything I ever heard or imagined 
—but, dearest, on twice thinking, one surely ought not to coun¬ 
tenance it as you propose—why should not my father and mother 
know? What possible harm can follow from their knowing? Why 
should I wound them to the soul and for ever, by as gratuitous a 
piece of unkindness as if—no—there is no comparison will do! 
Because, since I was a child I never looked for the least or 
greatest thing within the compass of their means to give, but 
given it was,—nor for liberty but it was conceded, no confidence 
but it was bestowed.” Here, once again, he reveals the perfection 
of his own home-life, the absolute sense of confidence, justice 
and pure affection pervading the household, contrasting so 
pitifully with hers. . . . I daresay they would break their 
hearts,” he reflects, “at such an end of all. For in any case they 
will take my feeling for their own with implicit trust—and if I 
brought them a beggar, or a famous actress even, they would 
believe in her because of me.” . . . “As to any harm or blame 
that can attach itself to them, it is too absurd to think of! What 
earthly control can they have over me? They live here I go my 
way, being of age and capability. How can they interfere? 

The impasse here arises through both being right according 
to their lights, according to their circumstances. It was not 
possible for her, living under the monstrous conditions imposed 
by her father, to envisage any line of action other than the one 
she saw as safe because, in her judgment, wise, indeed inevitable, 
for him, living in the happy free conditions of genuine love 
created by his own wise parents, her fears and scruples could not 
but seem excessive. With all their poet’s gift of imagination, 
neither was able fully to appreciate the conditions under which 
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the other was living, because, to both, such conditions were 
unknown and incredible. So he continued, with rising anger: 
“ . . . And then, blame for what, in either God’s or the devil’s 
name? I believe you to be the one woman in the world I am 
able to marry because able to love. I wish, on some accounts, 
I had foreseen the contingency of such an one’s crossing my path 
in this life—but I did not, and on all ordinary grounds pre¬ 
ferred being free and poor, accordingly. All is altered now. 
Does anybody doubt that I can by application in proper quarters 
obtain quite enough to support us both in return for no extra¬ 
ordinary expenditure of such faculties as I have? If it is to be 
doubted, I have been greatly misinformed, that is all. Or, setting 
all friends and their proposals and the rest of the hatefulness 
aside—I should say that so simple a procedure as writing to 
anybody—Lord Monteagle, for instance, who reads and likes my 
works, as he said at Moxon’s two days ago on calling there for 
a copy to give away . . . surely to write to him, ‘When you are 
minister next month, as is expected, will you give me for my 
utmost services about as much as you give Tennyson for 
nothing ?’—this would be as rational and as easy as all ration¬ 
ality. Let me do so, and at once, my own Ba! And do you, like 
the unutterably noble creature I know you, transfer your own 
advantages to your brothers and sisters . . . making if you please 
a proper reservation in the case of my own exertions failing, as 
failure comes everywhere. So shall the one possible occasion of 
calumny be removed and all other charges go for the simple 
absurdities they will be.” . . . “So, dear, dear Ba, understand 
and advise me. I took up the paper with ordinary feelings . . . 
but the absurdity and tyranny suddenly flashed upon me . . . 
it must not be borne—indeed its only safety in this instance is 
in its impotency. I am not without fear of some things in this 
world—but the ‘wrath of men,’ all the men living put together, 
I fear as I fear the fly I have just put out of the window; but I 
fear God —and am ready, as he knows, to die this moment in 
taking his part against any piece of injustice and oppression, so 
I aspire to die! 



See this long letter, and all about a tiny one, a plain palpable 
commonplace matter about which you agree with me, you the 
dear quiet Ba of my heart, with me that make all this unneces¬ 
sary fuss! See what is behind all the ‘bated breath and whispered 
humbleness’—but it is right, after all, to revolt against such 
monstrous tyranny. And I ought not, I feel, to have forgotten 
the feelings of my father and mother as I did—because I know 
as certainly as I know anything that if I could bring myself to ask 
them to give up everything in the world, they would do it and 
cheerfully.” 

Curiously enough, and against the plain evidence of her last 
letter, she seemed to believe she had not urged him not to 
confide in his father and mother. ”... When did I try to 
dissuade you?” she asked, “from telling all to your father and 
mother? Surely I did not. That you should ‘wound them to the 
very soul and for ever’ ... I am so far from counselling it that 
I would rather, I think, as was intimated in my letter of this 
morning, have all at an end at once— ratherl” But obviously 
she had implied in the words she had written only that morning 
that it would be unwise for his parents to know, in the words: 
“And to keep all dear to you quite safe and away from the 
splashing of the mud which we cannot ourselves hope to escape, 
is the great subject, it does seem to me. Your father and mother 
would be blamed (in this house, I know, if not in others) for 
not apprising my father of what they knew.” What else could 
she mean? And now she was denying it. The only answer to the 
curious problem seems to lie in Caponsacchi’s words in The 
Ring and the Book : in such complex circumstances, where truth 
is so diabolically interwoven with falsehood, truth itself seems 
almost lost, in short: 

... In this sudden smoke from hell— 

So things disguise themselves, I cannot sec 
My own hand held thus broad before my face 
And know it again . . . 

The "smoke from hell” in which Elizabeth Barrett had for so 
long almost suffocated was now blown to a conflagration by the 
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fire of truth; small wonder that she scarcely knew, and often 
forgot, what she was saying. What she had, even that same 
morning, suggested as the only solution she could see to the 
problem was scarcely clear to her now, and far from clear to 
Browning, who understood her to mean that he should keep 
their secret from his family. Again, had she “intimated that she 
would rather have all at an end at once,” in the words “Now I 
do beseech you to consider well w r hether you will not have too 
much pain in finding that they suffer ... I ask you not to 
answer this—only, to think of it in time, lest you should come 
to think of it too late?” The “smoke from hell” was blinding 
them both. Now she tried to explain: ... At the same time, 

I am of opinion . . . which was what I meant to put into 
words . . . that, in the case of their approving in the sufficient 
degree . . . and of your resolving finally on carrying out our 
engagement . . . you would avoid committing them further 
than is necessary, and so exposing them to unpleasant remarks 
and reproaches from my family . . . “For the rest,” she con¬ 
cluded, “ . . . you are generous and noble as always—but no 
... I shall refuse steadily for reasons which are plain, to put 
away from me God's gifts . . . given perhaps in order to this 
very end . . . and apart from which, I should not have seen 
myself justified . . . even as far as now I vaguely, dimly see 
. . to cast the burden of me upon you. No, I care as little for 
money as you do—but this thing I will not agree to, because I 
ought not. At the same time, you shall be at liberty to arrange 
that after the deaths of us two, the money should return to my 
family . . . this if you choose—for it shall be by your own act 
hereafter, that they may know you for what you are. In the 
meanwhile, I should laugh to scorn all that sort of calumny 
. . . even if I could believe it to be possible.” ... “I wish, if 
you can wish so, that you were the richer. I could be content to 
have just nothing, if we could live easily so. But as I have a 
little without seeking it, you must, on the other hand, try to be 
content, and not be too proud.” . . . “And do you think,” she 
asked sadly, “that because this may be done, or not done . . . 



and because that ought not to be borne ... we can make any 
change ... act any more openly . . . face to face perhaps— 
voice to voice? Alas, no!—You said once that women were as 
strong as men . . unless in the concurrence of physical force. 
Which is a mistake. I would rather be kicked with a foot . . . 
(I, for one woman!) . . . than be overcome by a loud voice 
speaking cruel words. I would not yield before such words—I 
would not give you up if they were said . -. . but, being a 
woman, and a very weak one (in more senses than the bodily), 
they would act on me as a dagger would ... I could not help 
dropping, dying before them. I say it that you may understand. 
Tyranny? Perhaps. Yet in that strange, stern nature, there is a 
capacity to love—and I love him—and I shall suffer, in causing 
him to suffer . . .” 

And now, in his next letter, Browning was imploring her 
forgiveness for “that foolish letter, and the warmth, and—FOR 
ALL—more than ever I thought to have needed to ask forgive¬ 
ness for! ” He assured her that whatever line he took, his parents 
would understand him, and accept everything. But he had been 
so grieved not to be able to “show them my pride of prides, my 
miraculous, altogether peerless and incomparable Ba! ” . . . “So, 
is your hand in mine, or rather mine in yours again, sweetest, 
best love? All will be well. Follow out your intention as you 
spoke of it to me, in every point.” And whatever happens ‘Do 
not for God's sake run the risk, or rather, encounter the cer¬ 
tainty of hearing words which most likely have not anything 
like the significance to the speaker that they would convey to 
the hearer—and so let us go quietly away.” There was indeed, 
as he saw increasingly plainly, no alternative. As to the discussion 
of their finances, “Why, my own works sell and sell and are 
likely to sell, Moxon says. And I mean to write wondrous works, 
you may be sure, and sell them too—and out of it all may easily 
come some fifty or sixty horrible pounds a year on which one 

lives famously at Ravenna, I dare say ...” 

She, too, was trying to excuse having written anything W ^ 1C ^ 
might perhaps seem “unworthy of your goodness and generosity. 



by explaining that she wrote after having been taken by Mr. 
Kenyon to see the strange new sight, to her, of the Great 
Western . . . the train coming in . . . “and the rush of the 
people and the earth-thunder of the engine almost overcame me 
. . . not being used to such sights and sounds in this room, 
remember!!” So she read and answered his letter “with a 
whirling head,” and could not be sure how she had answered 
it . . . She could not conceive, she said, of such a “calumny” as 
the idea that he was marrying her for her money, or because it 
might suit him to be dependent on her, and so on ... In any 
case, she told him she could make him laugh by telling him how 
she really did not know what her “advantages” were, and “I am 
not allowed to spend what I might—but the motive,” she 
hastened to add, “is of course a kind one—there is no mistaking 
that . . .” Here indeed was more tyranny . . . “but the motive 
is of course a kind one”! Poor Browning! She concluded by 
saying “So I beseech you, by your affection for me, to speak no 
more of this hateful subject . . .” (the subject, this time, of 
their finances). “It might be possible,” she agreed, for him to 
“make arrangements with a periodical,” “but it is not a necessity 
—there is no sort of need, in fact . . .” Finally, in a sort of 
despair, she wrote: “As to your family ... I understand your 
natural desire of giving your confidence at the fullest to your 
father and mother.” . . . “But I do not understand the argu¬ 
ment by which you involve the question with other questions 
. . . when you say, for instance, that I ‘ought not to counten¬ 
ance the preposterousness and tyranny.’ How do I seem to 
countenance what I revolt from? Do you mean that we ought to 
do what we are about, openly ? It is the only meaning I can 
attach to your words. Well—if you choose it to be so, knowing 
what I have told you, let it be so. I can however, as I said 
yesterday, answer only for my will and mind, and not for my 
strength and body—and if the end should be different from 
the end you looked for, you will not blame me, being just . . . 
any more than I shall blame myself . . .” 

Here, surely, was a veiled threat. There were times when the 
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“evil” seemed near to overpowering them, when the “smoke 
from hell” seemed to wreathe about all their words, though 


never about their hearts. But three days later, she was writing: 
“ . . There is just one meaning to all my words, let them be 
sad or gay . . . and it is, that your happiness is precious . For 
myself, if we were to part now and for ever, I should still owe 
you the only happiness of my life.” . . . “What I ask of you, is 
to spare me the pang of causing you to suffer on my account 
. . . and you may suffer sometimes, I fear, through all your 
affection for me . . . and indirectly, if not directly.” And again, 
later in the day: “In nothing do you show your strength more 
than in your divine patience and tenderness towards me, till 
. . . not being used to it, I grow overwhelmed by it all, and 
would give my life at a word. Why did you love me, beloved, 
when you might have chosen from the most perfect of all women 
and each would have loved you with the perfectest of her 
nature? That is my riddle in this world. I can understand 
everything else ... I was never stopped for the meaning of 
sorrow upon sorrow . . . but that you should love me I do not 
understand, and I think I never shall.” 

To which he replied: “ . . . I ought never ... I think I will 
not again . . . attempt to write down why I love you . . .(not, 
NOT that it is done here, but alluded to, touched upon • • • ) 


The elements of the love ... (I say ‘the love, mine, because I 
will not know, nor hear, nor be taught anything by anybody 
else about ‘love,’ the one love everybody knows, it seems, and 
lives and dies by)—my love’s elements are so many that the 
attempt to describe them is to bring about this failure . . . the 
first that comes is taken up and treated of at length ... as that 
element of ‘trust’ just now . . . and then, in the feeling of 
incompetence which makes the pen sink away and turns the 
mind off, the others are let pass by unnamed, much less des¬ 
cribed, or at least acknowledged for the undeniable elements 


they are 

"... Oh—you help me to live!” she cried, “I am better and 
lighter since I have drawn near to you even on this paper 
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already I am better and lighter/’ . . . “In this world full of 
sadness, of which I have had my part ... full of sadness and 
bitterness and wrong . . . full of most ghastly contrasts of life 
and death, strength and weakness side by side ... it is too 
much, to have you to hold by, as the river rushes on . . . too 
much good, too much grace, for such as I ... as I feel always, 
and cannot cease to feel . . 

Three days later, he was writing: “ . . . I will tell you some¬ 
thing I meant to speak of yesterday. Mrs. Jameson said Mr. 
Kenyon had assured her, with the kindest intentions, that it was 
quite vain to make these offers of company to Pisa or elsewhere, 
for your Father would never give his consent, and the very 
rationality of the plan, and probability of the utmost benefit 
following the adoption of it, would be the harder to forego the 
more they were entertained—whereupon, ‘having the passions of 
his kind he spoke some certain things’—bitter and unavoidable. 
Then Mrs. J. spoke too, as you may imagine; apparently from 
better knowledge than even I possess. Now I repeat this to your 
common-sense, my Ba—it is not hard to see that you must be 
silent and suffering, where no other can or will be either—so 
that if a verdict needs must be pronounced on our conduct, it 
will be ‘the world’s’ and not an individual’s—and for once a 
fair one. Mrs. Jameson’s very words were . . . (writing from 
what has been observed—what is irrevocably past, and not what 
may be) —‘I feel unhappy when in her presence . . . impelled 
to do her some service, and impeded. Can nothing be done to 
rescue her from this? ought it to continue?’ So speaks—not your 
lover! who, as he has told you, did long to answer ‘someone 
will attempt, at least!’ But it was best, for Mrs. Jameson would 
be blamed afterward, as Mr. K. might be abused, as ourselves 
will be vituperated, as my family must be calumniated. By 
whom}” . . . “There is surely,” he added, half apologetically, 

“7! trust * surely no impatience here, in this as in other letters 
--if there is, I will endeavour to repress it . . . but it will be 
difficult—for I love you, and am not a stock nor a stone . . .” 

. . . Never are you ‘impatient,’ inconsiderate,” she cried, 
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“and as for selfishness, I have been uneasy sometimes, precisely 
because you are so little selfish. I am not likely to mistake . . . 
to wrench the wrong way . . . any word of yours. As for mine, 
it was not a mere word, when I said that you should decide 
everything. Could I hold out for November, or October, or for 
September even, if you choose against? Indeed I could not.” 
And earlier on the same day she had written: “ . . . There is 
hope and help for the world in you—and if for the world, why 
for me indeed much more. You do not know . . . ah, you do 
not know—how I look up to you and trust perfectly in you. 
You are above all these clouds—your element is otherwise—men 
are not your taskmasters that you should turn to them for 
recompense. ‘Shall I always think the same of you,' you asked 
yesterday. But I never think the same of you; because day by 
day you look greater and feel dearer. Only,” she added, “there 
is a deep gulph of another question, close beside that, which 
suggests itself, and makes me shudder to look down.” It is clear 
that her feeling concerning her father was genuine dread. And 
she well knew, as she wrote next day, that “The road does not 
grow smoother for us by prolonged delays. The single advantage 
perhaps of delay is that in the summer I get stronger every week 
and fitter to travel.” . . . “Last year, was I not ordered to leave 
England in October, and permitted to leave it in November? 
Yet I agree, November and perhaps October might be late 
might be running a risk through lingering ... In our case 
and you will believe me when I say I should be loth to run the 
risk of being forced to the further delay of a year the position 
being scarcely tenable. Now for September, it generally passes 
for a hot month—it ripens the peaches—it is the fig-time in 
Italy. Well—nobody decides for September nevertheless. The 
end of August is nearer—and at any rate we can consider, and 
observe the signs of the heavens and earth in the meantime 
there is much to think of first; and the end, remember, is only 
too frightfully easy. Also you shall not have it on your conscience 
to have killed me, let ever so much snow fall in September. 

. . . “May God bless you. I shall see you on Monday. I am better 
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for Highgate—I walked longer to-day than usual. How strong 
you make me, you who make me happy!” Well she knew that 
the clue to perfect strength, perfect health, lay in perfect 
happiness. 

A day or so later, she was raising a question which will seem 
strange a hundred years later, when an easy familiarity is 
considered desirable, and the use of Christian names on the 
slightest acquaintance the first step towards it. But such famil¬ 
iarity presupposes an entire lack of reverence for human per¬ 
sonality, of which reverence, respect, and reserve are essential 
elements; moreover, it altogether destroys the beauty and charm 
of a growing intimacy wherein the use of the Christian name is 


evidence of the growth of love. So it is a fact, unbelievable no 

doubt in our own vulgar age, that three months before their 

marriage, eleven months after their meeting, Elizabeth Barrett 

had not yet been able to bring herself to call Robert Browning 

by his Christian name, which was to her a sacred thing. So she 
wrote, on June 30th, 1846: 

The gods and men call you by your name, but I never do_ 

never dare. In case of invocation, tell me how you should be 

ca ed by such as I? not to be always the ‘inexpressive He* which 
I make of you . .” And he replied: 

Dearest—dearest, you did once, one time only, call me by my 
Name-Robert; and though it was to bid ‘R. not talk extrava- 
gances (your very words) still the name so spoken became what 

name ‘h t0 ” Again ’ this unic l ue charm of a 

experience? “ never had been before ” in a lovers 

casually?/ obviousl V nev « known if Christian names are 

z-it; 

counsel’ ” * * * Robm 18 ln Sax on . . . ‘famous in 
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This was all of tremendous importance in their experience, 
and she hastened to reply: 

“No, No! indeed I never did. If you heard me say ‘Robert’ it 
was on a stair-landing in the House of Dreams—never anywhere 
else! Why how could you fancy such a thing? Wasn’t it rather 
your own disquieted conscience which spoke instead of me, 
saying ‘Robert don’t be extravagant’? Yes—just the speech that 
is for a ‘good une asy’ discerning Conscience—and you took it for 
my speech! ‘Don’t be extravagant’ I may certainly have said. 
Both I and the Conscience might have said so obvious a thing. 

Ah—and now I have got the name, shall I have courage to 
say it? tell me, best counsellor! I like it better than any other 
name, though I never spoke it with my own lips.” . . . “Isn t 
this an Hebraic expression of a preferring affection ... 7 have 
called thee by thy name?’ And therefore, because you are the 
best, only dearest!— Robert.” Once again, the wonder and 
meaning of “calling by thy name” because of a preferring 
afTection” is now a days lost. To these perfect lovers, who, by 
reason of their mutual understanding of love, understood the 
true meaning and significance of every least as of every greatest 
experience, the whole matter loomed very large, and next day she 
was writing again: “ . . . Quite you make me laugh by your 
positiveness about the name-calling. Well—if ever I did such a 
thing, it was in a moment of unconsciousness all the more 
surprising, that, even to my own soul, in the lowest spirit- 
whisper, I have not been in the habit of saying Robert speaking 
of you. You have only been The One. No word ever stood for 
you. The Idea admitted of no representative—the words fell 
down before it and were silent. Still, such very positive people 
must be right of course—they always are. At any rate, it is only 
one illusion more—and some day I expect to hear you say and 
swear you saw me fly out of one window and fly in at another. 

So they progressed one step further in their journey, sullie 
only by the persisting, and, in their circumstances, inevitable, 
difficulties. In the midst of the great discussion about the use of 
his Christian name, she was writing: “ . . • Thank you for 
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letting me see dear Mr. Kenyon’s letter. He loves you, admires 
you, trusts you. When what is done cannot be undone, then he 
will forgive you besides—that is, he will forgive both of us, and 
set himself to see all manner of good where now he would see 
evil if we asked him to look. So we will not, if you please, 
ask him to look on the encouragement of ever so many more 
kind notes, pleasant as they are to read, and worthy to trust 
to, under certain conditions. Dear Mr. Kenyon—but how good 
he is! And I love him more (shall it be under-love?) because 
of his right perception and understanding of you—no one 
among men sets you higher than he does as a man and as a 
poet—even if he misses the subtle sense, sometimes ...” Rever¬ 
ting again for the moment to the suggestion that he should 
undertake some ‘‘practical work” for a living, she remarks: 
“ . . . You are right in affirming that the creators have no 
business there, with the practical men— you should not be there 
for instance.” . . . ‘‘And I (if I am to be thought of) would be 
prouder to eat cresses and macaroni . . . with you as you, than 
to sit with diamonds in my ears, under the shelter of the wool¬ 
sack, you being a law-lord and parliamentary maker of speeches! ” 
“ . . . Oh, dearest of all dreamt-of dearness,” he wrote a few 
days later, ‘‘incur no unnecessary danger now, at . . . shall I 
dare trust—the end of the adventure! I cannot fear for any 
mischance that may follow, once let my arms be round you . . . 
I mean, the blow seems to fall on both alike—now, what dismal, 
obscure months might be prolonged between us, before we meet 
next, by a caprice where the power is! When have I been so 
long without the blessing of your sight?” There had been a few 
days when, for one reason and another, meeting had been 
impossible. “Yet how considerately you have written, what 
amends you make, all that the case admits of.” . . . “The very 
best I know, and have ever in sight, and constantly shall strive 
after ... to see you face to face, to live so and die so—which I 
say, because it ends all, all that can be ended . . ; and yet 
seems in itself so encountered—no death, no end. 

After all, I may see you to-morrow, may I not? There is 
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no more than a danger, an apprehension, that we may lose 
to-morrow also, is there? ...” « 

This was on Sunday, but alas, that same day she was writing: 
*‘Will it do if you come on Wednesday, dearest? It will be safer, 
I think—and, with people staying in the house, it is necessary, 
you see, to consider a little.” . . . “My aunt’s presence here,” 
she added, “has seemed to throw me back suddenly into the old 
dreary flats of real life. She does not know your name even—she 
sees in me just Ba who is not your Ba—and when she talks to 
me . . . seeing me so ... I catch the reflection of the cold 
abstraction as she apprehends it, and feel myself for a moment a 
Ba who is not your Ba—sliding back into the melancholy of it! 
Do you understand the curious process, I talk of so mistily? . . .” 
Actually, she was describing very clearly the “curious process” 
known to all lovers, the sense of living in delicious isolation in a 
new world unglimpsed by and unknown to, everyone else, the 
sense, too, of being a new and miraculously transformed self, a 
new person; the wonder being that, to outsiders, no difference is 
apparent. 

“When I read, after the reasons for not seeing you to-day, this 
—‘still I leave it to you’—” he wrote, “believe, dearest, that I at 
once made the sacrifice and determined to wait till Wednesday 
as seemed best for you, and therefore for me: but at the letter s 
very end, amid the sweetest, comes ‘Wednesday ... or must it be 
Thursday?’ What is that ? What ‘must’ is mine? Shall you fear, 

or otherwise suffer, if we appoint Wednesday? 

Oh, another year of this! Yet I am not, I feel, ungrateful to 
the past ... all the obstacles in the world can do nothing now, 
nothing: earlier they might have proved formidable annoyances. 

“But° I meant to ‘leave it to you,’ ” she wrote, “not to come 
before Wednesday but after Wednesday, in case of some Wed¬ 
nesday’s engagement coming to cross mine.” ... “I hope, hope, 
then, to be able to see you, dearest Robert, on Wednesday. On 
Wednesday, at last! ” But next day she was writing: 

“Dearest, I am uncertain whether I can see you to-morrow. 
To-night I will write again—you shall hear. You tell me to risk 
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nothing . . . which is what I feel. But I long, long to see 
you . . And in the evening of the same day she wrote: “Well, 
and the end of it is that, let it be wise or unwise I must and will 
see you to-morrow —I cannot do otherwise. It is just as if Flush 
had been shut up in a box for so many days. My spirits flag.” 
. . . “So come, dearest dearest—and let the world bark at our 
heels if it pleases. I will just turn round and set Flush at it.” 
. . . “So come, my dearest beloved!—At three, remember.” 

In a letter a few days later, Browning wrote of Benjamin 
Haydon, the painter, who had recently committed suicide under 
peculiarly tragic circumstances, and had been one of Elizabeth 
Barrett’s correspondents for many years: “ . . . When I read 
those letters ... I was pricked to the heart to have thought so, 
and spoken so, of the poor writer. I will believe that he was 
good and even great when in communication with you—indeed 
all men are made, or make themselves, different in their 
approaches to different men—and the secret of goodness and 
greatness is in choosing whom you will approach, and live with, 
in memory or imagination, through the crowding obvious people 
who seem to live with you. That letter about the glory of being 
a painter ‘if only for the neglect’ is most touching and admirable 
. . . there is a serene spot attained, the solid siren’s isle amid the 
sea; and while there, he was safe and well . . .” 

Grateful’ is my word and not yours,” she told him a week 
later, “I am grateful to you, if to owe you all the sense of life, 
all the renewal of hope, all the possibility of happiness ... if 
to owe these things to another, consciously, feelingly, shall pass 
for gratitude . . . then I am grateful to you, Robert.” ... “I 
am glad,” she said, later in the same letter, “both for the public 
and Tennyson, that his poems sell so well—and presently you 
will do as well or better—and I, half as well perhaps; so that we 
shall be too rich, which will spoil it all, won’t it?” 

But that same morning, she had been plagued again by the 
surrounding dangers: “ ... At dinner,” she wrote, “my aunt 
said to Papa ... ‘I have not seen Ba all day—and when I went 
to her room, to my astonishment a gentleman was sitting there.’ 


F 
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‘Who was that}' said Papa’s eyes to Arabel—‘Mr. Browning 
called here to-day* she answered—‘And Ba bowed her head/ 
continued my aunt, ‘as if she meant to signify to me that I was 
not to come in’—‘Oh,’ cried Henrietta, ‘that must have been a 
mistake of yours. Perhaps she meant just the contrary.’ *You 
should have gone in,’ said Papa, ‘and seen the poet / . . 

However, Browning wrote: “ . . . I think your father’s words 
. . . very kind, very I They confuse—perhaps humble me . . . 
that is not the expression, but it may stay. I dare say he is 
infinitely kind at bottom—I think so, that is, on my own 
account—because come what will or may, I shall never see 
otherwise than with your sight. If he could know me, I think he 
would soon reconcile himself to all of it—know my heart’s 
purposes towards you. But that is impossible—and with the 
sincere will to please him by any exertion or sacrifice in my 
power, I shall very likely never have the opportunity of picking 
up a glove he might drop.” 

“Dearest, if you feel that” she replied immediately, “must I 
not feel it more deeply? Twice or three times lately he has said 
to me ‘my love’ and even ‘my puss,’ his old words before he was 
angry last year . . . and I quite quailed before them as if they 
were so many knife-strokes. Anything but his kindness I can bear 
now. 

Yet I am glad that you feel that . . j The difficulty, (almost 
the despair!) has been with me, to make you understand the two 
ends of truth . . . both that he is not stone . . . and that he is 
immovable as stone. Perhaps only a very peculiar nature could 
have held so long the position he holds in his family. His hand 
would not lie so heavily, without a pulse in it. Then he is 
upright—faithful to his conscience. You would respect him . . 
and love him perhaps in the end. For me, he might have been 
king and father over me to the end, if he had thought it worth 
while to love me openly enough—yet, even so, he should not 
have let you come too near. And you could not (so) have come 
too near—for he would have had my confidence from the begin¬ 
ning, and no opportunity would have been permitted to you of 
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proving your affection for me, and I should have thought always 
what I thought at first. So the nightshade and the eglantine are 
twisted, twined, one in the other . . . and the little pink roses 
lean up against the pale poison of the berries—we cannot tear 
this from that, let us think of it ever so much! ” Here, indeed, 
the good and evil, the good in the evil, was plainly evident, and 
very clearly she saw it. 

“We must be humble and beseeching afterwards at least," she 
went on, “and try to get forgiven—Poor Papa! I have turned it 
over and over in my mind, whether it would be less offensive, 
less shocking to him, if an application were made first. If I were 
strong, I think I should incline to it at all risks—but as it is . . . it 
might, would, probably . . . take away the power of action from 
me altogether. We should be separated, you see, for that moment 
. . . hindered from writing . . . hindered from meeting . . . 
and I could evade nothing, as I am—not to say that I should 
have fainting fits at every lifting of his voice, through that incon¬ 
venient nervous temperament of mine which has so often made 
me ashamed of myself. Then . . . the positive disobedience 
might be a greater offence than the unauthorised act. I shut my 
eyes in terror sometimes. May God direct us to the best. 

Oh, do not write about this, dearest, dearest—I throw myself 
out of it into the pure, sweet, deep thought of you . . . which is 
the love of you always. I am yours . . . your own. I never 
doubt of being yours. It is might and right together . . .’’ 

And, “Is it your opinion," she asked him a day or so later, 
“that the members of our family . . . those who live with us 
always . . . know us best? They know us on the side we offer to 
them ... a bare profile ... or the head turned round to the 
ear yes!—they do not, except by the merest chance, look into 
our eyes. They know us in a conventional way ... as far from 
God’s way of knowing us, as from the world’s—midway, it is— 
and the truest and most cordial affection will not hinder this 
from being so partial a knowledge. Love! I love those who at the 
present moment . . -. love me (and tenderly on both sides) 

. . . but who are so far from understanding me, that I never 



think of speaking myself into their ears ... of trying to speak 
myself. It is wonderful, it is among the great mysteries of life, to 
observe how people can love one another in the dark, blindly 
. . . loving without knowing. And as a matter of general obser¬ 
vation, if I sought to have a man or woman revealed to me in 
his or her innermost nature, I would not go to the family of the 
person in question—though I should learn there best, of course, 
about personal habits, and the social bearing of him or her. 
George Sand delights me in one of her late works, where she 
says that the souls of blood relations seldom touch except at one 
or two points. Perfectly true, that is, I think perfectly. 

So although she seemed to be bound in the extremest Victor¬ 
ian” manner to her family, she was under no delusions about 
the reality of family relationships. And he agreed that his own 
family “had seen him so long that they do not see differences—.” 

In his next letter, he began to speak of the regime he desired 
after their marriage: ”... Will you let me write something, 
and forgive me? Because it is, I know, quite unnecessary to be 
written, and, besides, may almost seem an interference with your 
own delicacy—teaching it its duty! However, I will venture to go 
on, with your hand before my two eyes. Then—you remember 
what we were speaking of yesterday, house rents and styles of 
living? You will never overlook, through its very obviousness, 
that to consult my feelings on the only point in which they are 
sensitive to the world you must endeavour to live as simply and 
cheaply as possible, down to my own habitual simplicity and 
cheapness—so that you shall come and live with me, in a sense, 
rather than I with Miss Campbell! You see, Ba, if you have 
more money than I want, you shall save it or spend it in pictures 
or parrots or what you please . . * you avoid all offence to me 
who never either saved money nor spent it—but the large house, 
I should be forced to stay in—the carriage, to enter, I suppose. 
And you see, too, Ba, that the one point on which I desire the 
world to be informed concerning our future life, will be that it 
is ordered so—I wish they could hear we lived in one room like 
George Sand in ‘that happy year’- 
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No, there I have put down an absurdity—because I shall have 
to confess a weakness, at some time or other, which is hardly 
reconcilable to that method of being happy—why may I not tell 
you now, my adored Ba, to whom I tell everything as it rises to 
me? Now put the hand on my eyes again—now that I have 
kissed it. I shall begin by begging a separate room from yours—I 
could never brush my hair and wash my face, I do think, before 
my own father—I could not, I am sure, take off my coat before 
you now —why should I ever? The kitchen is an unknown horror 
to me—I come to the dining-room for whatever repast there may 
be—nor willingly stay too long there.’' . . . “What foolishness 
. . . spare me, my own Ba, and don’t answer one word—do not 
even laugh—for I know the exceeding unnecessary foolishness 
of it!” 

It would have been “unnecessary foolishness” to quote this 
particular passage but for the fact that, in these recent imper¬ 
tinent years of Freudian analysis and, as a result, indecent prying 
into the closest of personal secrets, there have been suggestions 
that Browning was psychologically abnormal because of his 
reserve, his reticence and extreme delicacy of feeling. To such an 
approach, ignorant in any case of the nature of genius, it cannot 
be understandable that hundreds of thousands of people do still 
exist, even in these vulgar days, who reverence without the least 
trace of abnormality the meaning of that outmoded word 
modesty, one meaning of which word is chastity. The artist of 
stature, too, maintains an ideal of beauty in all things which may 
well revolt against the various unbeautiful aspects of the daily 
toilet, and so prefer that such activities should be effected in 
private. When all is said and done, there is absolute truth in the 
words “To the pure all things are pure,” and those who search 
for impurities in the lives of others reveal infallibly their own 
nature. Browning was reticent about all his personal affairs, not 
at all because there was any cause for shame in such affairs (such 
an interpretation would only occur to those who deal in shame), 
but because he reverenced, that is, had respect for, life itself, and 
the sanctity of the individual—an ideal now almost forgotten. 
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It is hardly necessary to add that Elizabeth Barrett perfectly 
understood him in this, and wrote reassuringly: 

“Dearest, what you say is unnecessary for you to say—it is in 
everything so of course and obvious! You must have an eccentric 
idea of me if you can suppose for a moment such things to be 
necessary to say. If they had been unsaid, it would have been 
precisely the same, believe me, in the event. 

As to the way of living—now you shall arrange that for your¬ 
self. You shall choose your own lodging, order your own dinner 
. . . and if you choose to live on locusts and wild honey, 
promise not to complain ... I shall not indeed be inclined to 
complain . . . having no manner of ambition about carriages 
and large houses, even if they were within our possibilities.” 

. . . “The more simply we live, the better for me l So you shall 
arrange it yourself, lest I should make a mistake . . .” The only 
stipulation she went on to suggest was that she should take with 
her her personal maid, Wilson, “one extravagance I had intended 
to propose,” which she really felt as a necessity, partly because 
she must have her help, “being sublimely helpless and impotent,” 
and also because if she were left behind she would certainly be 
turned into the street for having helped her mistress to prepare 
for the journey. “She is an expensive servant,” she added, “—she 
has sixteen pounds a year . . . but she has her utilities besides, 
and is very amiable and easily satisfied . . .” And finally, “she 
would lighten your responsibilities.” Sixteen pounds a year for a 
good personal maid does indeed sound fantastic in these days, 
and heavily underlines the very different economic conditions 
prevailing a hundred years ago. 

A few days later, still dealing with the practical matters 
arising from their plans, she enclosed a copy of the “settlement” 
he had asked her to make: 

“ ‘In compliance with the request of Robert Browning, who 
may possibly become my husband, that I would express in 
writing my wishes respecting the ultimate disposal of whatever 
property I possess at the time, whether in the funds or elsewhere 
. . . I here declare my wishes to be . . . that he, Robert 
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Browning . . . having of course, as it is his right to do, first held 
and used the property in question for the term of his natural 
life . . . should bequeath the same, by an equal division, to my 
two sisters, or, in the case of the previous death of either or 
both of them, to such of my surviving brothers as most shall 
need it by the judgment of my eldest surviving brother. 

Elizabeth Barrett Barrett 

Wimpole Street: July 1846/” 

She added in her accompanying letter: “Is this what is called 
a document} It seems to me that I have a sort of legal genius 
. . . But it seems, too, rather bold to attach such a specification 
to your name. Laugh and pardon it all!” 

In another letter, written about a week later, she referred 
again to their manner of living after their marriage: “. . . Once 
or twice you have talked as if a change were to take place in 
your life through marrying—whereas I do beg you to keep in 
mind that not a pebble in the path changes, nor is pushed aside 
because of me.” . . . “The best of me is, that I am really very 
quiet and not difficult to content—having not been spoilt by an 
excess of prosperity even in little things. It will be prosperity in 
the greatest, if you seem to be happy—believe that, and leave 
all the rest. You will go out just as you do now . . . when you 

choose, and as a matter of course, and without need of a word_ 

you will be precisely as you are now in everything—lord of the 
house-door key, and of your own ways . . .” 

And he replied: ”... How you have mistaken my words, 
whatever they may have been, about the ‘change’ to be expected 
in my life! I have, most sincerely I tell you, no one habit nor 
manner to change or persevere in—if you once accept the general 
constitution of me as accordant to yours in a sufficient degree— 
my incompleteness with your completeness, dearest—there is no 
further difficulty. I want to be a Poet—to read books which 
make wise m their various ways, to see just so much of nature 
and the ways of men as seems necessary.” ... “I will go to Pisa 
and learn—or stay here and learn in another way . . .” So it is 
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clear there were no difficulties there . . . But for the other- 
difficulties . . . 

“Ah—yes! ” she wrote, at the end of the month of July, “I feel 
as you feel, the risk and difficulties which close around us. And 
you feel that about Mr. Kenyon? Is it by an instinct that I 
tremble to think of him, more than to think of others?" . . . 
“And as you show him speaking and reasoning ... his arm laid 
on your shoulder . . . oh, what a vision that is! before that I 
cannot stand any longer!—it takes away my breath, the likeli¬ 
hood of it is so awful that it seems to promise to realise itself, 
one day." ... “I have none in the world who will hold me to 
make me live in it, except only you," she went on. “I have come 
back for you alone ... at your voice and because you have use 
for me! I have come back to live a little for you—I see you. 
My fault is . . . not that I think too much of what people will 
say. I see you and hear you. 'People' did not make me live for 
them. I am not theirs, but yours. I deserve that you should 
believe in me, beloved, because my love for you is ‘Me’." . . . 
“Let it be September then," she agreed, “if you do not decide 
otherwise—I would not lean to dangerous delays which are 
unnecesary—I wish we were at Pisa, rather!" 

The pace is quickening, the fears increasing daily, the dangers 
pressing around them. "... Before yesterday's triple storms," 
she wrote, “I had a presentiment which oppressed me during 
two days ... a presentiment that it would all end ill, through 
some sudden accident or misery of some kind. What is the use 
of telling you this? I do not know. I will tell you besides that it 
cannot . . . shall not ... be, by my fault or failing . . ." But 
on the day of the thunder-storms, her father came to visit her: 

“ . . . Dearest, he came into the room at about seven, before he 
went to dinner—I was lying on the sofa and had on a white 
dressing-gown, to get rid of the strings ... so oppressive the 
air was, for all the purifications of lightning. He looked a little 
as if the thunder had passed into him, and said ‘Has this been 
your costume since the morning, pray?’ ‘Oh no,’ I answered, 
‘Only just now, because of the heat.’ ‘Well,’ he resumed, with a 
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still graver aspect ... (so displeased he looked, dearest!) ‘it 
appears, Ba, that that man has spent the whole day with you.’ 
To which I replied as quietly as I could, that you had several 
times meant to go away, but that the rain would not let 
you and there the colloquy ended. Brief enough—but it took 
my breath away ... or what was left by the previous fear. And 
think how it must have been a terrible day, when the lightning 
of it made the least terror.” Also, she told him, “he took up the 
fancy that I might be ill perhaps with fear . . . ‘and only Mr. 
Browning in the room’! ! which was not to be permitted. He 
was peremptory with Arabel, she told me. 

Well, we need not talk any more of it—it has made us 
uncomfortable long enough. Shall you dare to come on Tuesday 
after all? He will be out. If he is not—if my aunt should not be 
. . . if a new obstacle should occur . . . why you shall hear on 
Tuesday. At any rate I shall write, I think. He did not see you 
go yesterday—he had himself preceded you by an hour ... at 
five o clock . . which if it had been known, would have 

relieved me infinitely. Yet it did not prevent . . . you see, the 
appalling commentary at seven.—No. 

With all the rest I am afraid besides of Mr. Chorley and his 
idea about your ‘mysteriousness.’ Let Mr. Kenyon hold that 
thread in one hand, and in the other the thread Henrietta gave 
him so carelessly, why he need not ask you for information.” 

: ' * “ While I write, comes Mr. Kenyon—and through a special 
interposition of guardian-angels, he has broken his spectacles 
and carries them in his hand. On which I caught at the oppor¬ 
tunity and told him that they were the most unbecoming things 
in the world, and that fervently (and sincerely) I hoped never to 
see them mended. The next word was . . . ‘Did you see Brow¬ 
ning yesterday?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘I thought so, I intended to come myself, 
but I thought it probable that he would be here, and so I stayed 
away . . . He talked of you a little—asked what you were 
oing—praised you as usual ... for inexhaustible knowledge 

and general reasonableness this time. Did I not think so? Yes, 
or course I thought so. 
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Presently he made me look aghast by just this question—‘Is 
there an attachment between your sister Henrietta and Capt. 
Cook?' (put as abruptly as I put it here). 

My heart leapt up—as Wordsworth’s to the rainbow in the 
sky—but there was a recoil in my leap. ‘Why, Mr. Kenyon?’—I 
said . . . ‘what extraordinary questions, opening into unspeak¬ 
able secrets, you do ask.' 

‘But I did not know that it was a secret. How was I to know?’ 

‘But you ought to know,’ I answered, ‘that such things are 
never permitted in this house.’ ”... “I was frightened . . . 
frightened . . . and not exactly for Henrietta. What did he 
mean? . . . Had he too in his mind . . .” 

But Browning was not to be intimidated. Quickly his reply 
came. “ . . . See! Now talk of ‘three or four months!’ And is 
not the wonder, that this should wait for the eighty-second visit 
to happen? Or could anything be more fortunate, more mitiga¬ 
ting than the circumstances under which it did happen at last? 
The rain and thunder—the two hours (see the accounts—nothing 
like it has been known, for years) at most, proved against us, 
the ignorance of the visits last week—in spite of all which, see 
what comes and is likely to come.” . . . ‘‘Of course Mr. Kenyon 
knows” he went on reassuringly, “—and this is the beginning 
of his considerate, cautious kindness—he has determined to 
hurry nothing, interfere abruptly in no case, to make you infer 
rather than pretend to instruct you—as you must for ‘if the visits 
of Captain Cook have that appearance, etc., must not those of 
R.B., etc., etc.’ So, this is not from Chorley’s information, mind, 
but from his own spectacles acumen. 

After this, it seems very natural to remark that the Havre 
packets leave now at nine instead of at eight o’clock on Thursdays 
and Sundays—while the departures from Southampton are on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. My presentiment is that suddenly you 
will be removed to Devonshire or Sussex or—. In which case, our 
difficulties will multiply considerably—be prepared for such 
events!” His presentiment as it turned out, was correct; at all 
events as to the threat of such a removal. 



On his next visit, he left early, which she felt was “wise 
perhaps” because her aunt, who had just had time to hear he 
was in the house, found her door open, “and you were noticed 
by a passing jest ... too passing to meet ears in authority . . .” 
But at every point, and everywhere, now, there seemed to be 
dangers lurking. Poor Browning! He wrote that same day: 
“There is no unstable footing for me in the whole world except 
just in your house—which is not yours. I ought not to be in that 
one place—all I could do in any circumstances (were a meeting 
to happen) would be wrong , unfortunate. The certainty of 
misconception would spoil everything . . .” 

Next, she is trying to extricate herself from Mrs. Jameson’s 
kind offers of companionship if she decides to go to Italy: 

... I said ‘I felt deeply how her great kindness demanded 
every sort of frankness and openness towards her—and yet, that 
at that moment I could not be frank—there were reasons which 
prevented it. Would she promise not to renew the subject to 
Mr. Kenyon? not to repeat to him what I said? and to wait until 
the whole should be explained to herself?’ 

She promised. She was kind beyond imagination—at least, 
far beyond expectation. She looked at me a little curiously, but 
asked no more questions until she rose to go away. And then 

But you will go?' ‘Perhaps—if something unforeseen does 
not happen. ‘And you will let me know, and when you can— 
when everything is settled?’ Yes.’ ‘And you think you shall go?’ 
Yes. ‘And with efficient companionship?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘And happily 
and quietly?’ ‘Ye . . .’ I could not say the full ‘Yes’ to that . . 
Mrs. Jameson also suggested that “it might be possible to meet 
on the road, as she intended to go to Paris in any case. 

So difficulties multiply, and, for both of them deception is 
distasteful in the extreme. Call it discretion—it is little better to 
people so passionately concerned with truth as Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett. “Treppy,” too—Mary Trepsack, a life- 
lo ng friend of the family, who had been Mr. Barrett’s nurse, 
and his mother’s companion—she, too, was causing anxiety: 

. . . Now I will tell you a curious thing which Treppy said 



to Arabel yesterday while you and I were together. Arabel was 
walking with her, and she was in one of her ill humours, poor 
Treppy, sighing and moaning over the wickedness of the people 
in Wimpole Street—she ‘should go and live in Ramsgate, she 
thought as nobody paid her the right attention!' That's the 
intermittent groan, when she is out of humour, poor Treppy. 
‘And besides,’ said she, ‘it is much better that I should not go to 
Wimpole Street at this time when there are so many secrets. 
Secrets, indeed. You think that nobody can see and hear except 
yourselves, I suppose; and there are two circumstances going on 
in the house, plain for any eyes to see! and those are considered 
secrets, I suppose.’ ‘Oh, Treppy’—interpolated Arabel . . . ‘you 
are always fancying secrets where there are none.' ‘Well, I 
don’t fancy anything now. I know —just as you do’—Something 
was said too about ‘Ba’s going to Italy.’ ‘And Treppy, do you 
think she will go to Italy?’ 'Why, there is only one way for her 
to go—but she may go that way. If she marries, she may go.' 
‘And you would not be surprised?’ I? Not in the least —I am 
never surprised, because I always see things from the beginning. 
Nobody can hide anything from me’ . . .” “But just observe 
how people are talking and inferring! It frightens me to think 
of it . . .” 

No wonder she was writing next day: “ . . . Dearest—I feel 
to myself sometimes, ‘Do not move, do not speak—or the dream 
will vanish.’ So fearfully like a dream it is! Like a reflection 
in the water of an actual, old, old dream of my own, too . . . 
touching which . . . now silent voices used to say ‘That romantic 
child’ . . .” But she ended: “May God bless you, my own 
dearest! You have my heart with you as if it lay in your hand! 

I told you once that I never could love (in this way of love) 
except upward very far and high—but you are not like me in it, 

I thank God, since you can love me . . .” 

“ . . . How Papa has startled me! ” she wrote about a week 
later. “He came in while I was writing ... (I shut the writing- 
case as he walked over the floor—) and then after the usual talk 
of the weather, and how the nights ‘were growing cold,’ ... he 
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said suddenly, looking to the table . . . ‘What a beautiful colour 
those little blue flowers have—* Calling them just so . . . ‘little 
blue flowers.’ I could scarcely answer I was so frightened—but 
he observed nothing and turned and left the room with his 
favourite enquiry pour rire, as to whether he ‘could do anything 
for me in the City.’ ” 

Then, next day, Mr. Kenyon again, who said: “‘You had a 
visitor yesterday!’ ‘Yes,’ said I—‘Mr. Browning came.’ ‘You mean 
that he actually did come, through that pouring rain! Well—he 
told me he was coming; but when I saw the rain, I imagined it 
to be out of the question.' . . .’’ And she reflected woefully that 
“he seems to have resolved on never again leaving London! ” 
And he brought news too of Miss Martineau leaving the Lakes 
for a month or two and coming to London—“there are nets on 
all sides of us. I am under a promise to see her, and I shrink 
both from herself and her consequences. Now, is it not tiresome?’’ 

. . . “The hunters are upon us,’’ she cried, “ . , . and where 
we run, we run into the nets . . .’’ “My own beloved,” she 
ended, “when my courage seems to bend and break, I turn to 
you and look at you ... as men see vision! It is enough, 
always . . ." 

But in the midst of it all, undeterred, they were discussing 
marriage, and she, after a long disquisition on her own unortho¬ 
dox religious views, was saying: “We will be married just as you 
like . . . volo quod vis: and you will see by this profession of 
faith that I am not likely much to care either way. There are 
some solemn and beautiful things in the Church of England 
Marriage Service, as I once heard it read, the only time I was 
present at such a ceremony . . . After all, perhaps the best will 
be what is easiest.” And she added, speaking this time propheti¬ 
cally indeed: “Something is sure to happen—something must 
surely happen to put an end to it all . . .” What it could be, 
neither of them could of course foresee, but happen it did, and 
less than a month after she was writing this letter. 

They discussed, too, “the communion of contrarieties,” and 
she reflected that in most cases “when women are chosen for 



wives, they are not chosen for companions—that when they are ° 
selected to be loved, it is quite apart from life—‘man’s love is 
of man’s life a thing apart.’ A German professor selects a woman 
who can merely stew prunes—not because prunes and reading 
Proclus make a delightful harmony, but because he wants his 
prunes stewed for him and chooses to read Proclus by himself. 

A fulness of sympathy, a sharing of life, one with another ... is 
scarcely ever looked for except in a narrow conventional sense. 
Men like to come home and find a blazing fire and a smiling 
face and an hour of relaxation. Their serious thoughts, and 
earnest aims in life, they like to keep on one side. And this is the 
carrying out of love and marriage almost everywhere in the 
world—and this, the degrading of woman by both . . .” To 
which he replied, as might be expected: “ . . . How much my 
happiness would be disturbed by allying myself with a woman to 
whose intellect, as well as whose goodness, I could not look up.” 
Great artists as they both were, their ideas naturally leaped far 
ahead of their age, into the future Shelley envisaged when he 
wrote: 

Never will peace and human nature meet 

Till free and equal man and women greet 

Domestic peace . . . 

They discussed, too, their respective views on religion, and she 
admitted: ”... Dearest, when I told you yesterday, after 
speaking of the many coloured theologies of the house, that it 
was hard for me to answer for what I was ... I meant that I 
felt unwilling for my part, to put on any of the liveries of the 
sects.” The reason being—and how Browning would respond to 
that reason!—that “The truth, as God sees it, must be something 
so different from these opinions about truth—these systems which 
fit different classes of men like their coats, and wear brown at 
the elbows always! I believe in what is divine and floats at 
highest, in all these different theologies—and because the really 
Divine draws together souls, and tends so to a unity, I could 
pray anywhere and with all sorts of worshippers, from the Sistine 
Chapel to Mr. Fox’s, those kneeling and those standing . . .” 
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And she concluded: “When the veil of the body falls, how we 
shall look into each other’s faces, astonished . , . after one 
glance at God’s I ” 

And he, naturally, replied: “ . . . Dearest, I know your very 
meaning, in what you said of religion, and responded to it with 
my whole soul—what you express now, is for us both . . . those 
are my own feelings, my convictions besides—instinct confirmed 
by reason. Look at that injunction to love God with all the 
heart, and soul, and strength’—and then imagine yourself bid¬ 
ding any faculty, that arises towards the love of him, be still! 
If in a meeting-house, with the blank white walls, and a simple 
doctrinal exposition—all the senses should turn (from where 
they lie neglected) to all that sunshine in the Sistine with its 
music and painting, which would lift them at once to Heaven— 
why should you not go further—to return just as quickly . . .’’ 
How brilliantly these convictions were expressed some time later 
in Christmas Eve. It is indeed a cogent comment on the spiritual 
climate of this century that the significance of Robert Browning 
as the greatest of English religious poets has ever been in 
question. But he was undoubtedly, in common with many 
religious geniuses, what orthodoxy calls a heretic. 

And now, less than a month from what was to be their 
wedding-day, had they but known, comes Mrs. Jameson with 
awkward questions: . . She came with a questioning face, 
and . . . asked ‘what was settled . . . what I was doing about 
Italy— ‘Just nothing,’ I told her. ‘She found me as she left me, 
able to say no more.’ 

But what are you going to do—’ throwing herself back in the 
chair with a sudden—‘but oh, I must not enquire.’ 

I went on to say that ‘in the first place my going would not 
take place till quite the end of September, if so soon—that I 
had determined to make no premature fuss—and that, for the 
actual present, nothing was either to be done or said.’ 

Very sudden then, it is to be. In fact, there is only an elope¬ 
ment for you—’ she observed laughing. 

So I was obliged to laugh . . 



And next day: "... While I am writing comes in Arabel 
with such a face. My brother has been talking, talking of me. 
Stormie suddenly touched her and said: ‘Is it true that there is 
an engagement between Mr. Browning and Ba—?’ She was taken 
unaware, but had just power to say ‘You had better ask them, 
if you want to know. What nonsense. Storm.’ ‘Well,’ he resumed, 
‘I’ll ask Ba when I go up-stairs.’ George was by, looking as grave 
as if antedating his judgeship. Think how frightened I was, 
Robert . . .” The situation grows in alarming possibilities, and 
to this lastest piece of news, his reply comes: 

“My own dearest, let me say the most urgent thing first. You 
hear these suspicions of your brothers. Will you consider if, 
during this next month, we do not risk too much in seeing each 
other as usual? We risk everything . . . and what do we gain, 
in the face of that? I can learn no more about you, be taught no 
new belief in your absolute peerlessness—I have taken my place 
at your feet for ever; all the use of my visits is, therefore, the 
perfect delight of them . . . and to hazard a whole life of such 
delight for the want of self-denial during a little month—that 
would be horrible. I altogether sympathise with your brothers’ 
impatience, or curiosity, or anxiety, or ‘graveness’—and am 
prepared for their increasing and growing to heights difficult or 
impossible to be borne. But do you not think we may avoid 
compelling any premature crisis of this kind? I am guided by 
your feelings, as I seem to perceive them in this matter; the harm 
to be apprehended is through the harm to them —to your 
brothers. If they determine on avowedly knowing what we 
intend, I do not see which to fear most; the tacit acquiescence in 
our scheme which may draw down a vengeance on them without 
doing us the least good—or the open opposition which would 
bring about just so much additional misfortune. I know, now, 
your perfect adequacy to any pain and danger you will incur 
for our love’s sake—I believe in you as you would have me 
believe; but give yourself to me, dearest dearest Ba, the entire 
creature you are, and not a lacerated thing only reaching my 
arms to sink there . . .’’ 
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Painful as his suggestion was for them both, she had no 
alternative but to agree, seeing its wisdom: " . . . For dearest 
you are, and best in the world ... it all comes to that . . . 
and considerate for me always: and at once I agree with you 
that for this interval it will be wise for us to set the visits . . . 
our days’ . . . far apart . . . nearly a week apart, perhaps, so 
as to escape the dismal evils we apprehend. I agree in all you 
sa Y * n a ^* • ' • “Will you come on Wednesday rather than 

Tuesday then? It is only one day later than we meant at first, 
but it nearly completes a week of separation; and we can then 
go to next week for the next day. Also, on Wednesday we secure 
Mr. Kenyon's absence. He will still be at Richmond.” 

In the midst of their mutual concern and distress, they are 
still able to discuss their work, and literature generally, and in 
his next letter he is telling her how “I can never recollect not 
writing rhymes . . . his first composition had been in imitation 
of Ossian, which he “thought exceedingly well of, and laid up 
for posterity under the cusion of a great arm-chair. ‘And now my 
soul is satisfied’ so said one man after killing another, the death 
being suggested, in its height of honour, by stars and stars ** 
I could not have been five years old . . .” Small wonder that 
this child developed into a great dramatic poet! Nor that he 
was now writing to her: ”... I hope I shall accomplish 
something to justify God’s goodness and yours—and, looking 
at the matter in a worldly light,” he went on, “I see not a few 
reasons for thinking that unproductive as the kind of literature 
may be which I should aim at producing, yet, by judicious 
management, and profiting by certain favourable circumstances 

I shall be able to realise an annual sum quite sufficient for 
every p ur p° se at least j n j ta iy *• j n t h e same letter, he tells her 
that his father would gladly give them the £100 they would need 
or eir journey, but that he would not accept it, and insisted 
that it should be lent only, and paid back out of his first literary 
earmngs. He told her, also, something of his father’s life, how 
that if we are poor it is to my father’s infinite glory,” since he 
could have been a rich West Indian slave-owner, but had 
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conceived such a hatred of the system that he “relinquished every 
prospect, and came back, while yet a boy, to his father's profound 
astonishment and rage—one proof of which was, that when he 
heard that his son was a suitor to . . . my mother—he benevo¬ 
lently waited on her uncle to assure him that his niece would be 
thrown away on a man so evidently bom to be hanged! —those 
were his words. My father on his return had the intention of 
devoting himself to art, for which he had many qualifications 
and abundant love—but the quarrel with his father—who 
married again and continued to hate him till a few years before 
his death—induced him to go at once and consume his life after 
a fashion he always detested . . ." His parents, he assured her, 
“have never been used to interfere with, or act for me—and they 
trust me. If you care for any love, purely love—you will have 
theirs . . .” 

She assured him of her absolute approval of his action: 

“ . . . You were perfectly right in taking so, and as a loan, 
which we ought, I think, to return when our hands are free, 
without waiting for the completion of other projects. By living 
quietly and simply, we shall surely have enough—and more than 
enough. Then among other resources is Blackwood. I calculated 
once that without unpleasant labour, with scarcely an effort, I 
could make a hundred a year by magazine contributions—and 
this, without dishonour either." . . . “Then you will send 
perhaps the sweepings of your desk to Blackwood, to alternate 
with my sendings!" . . . “If I am to think and decide," she 
concluded, reverting to plans for their journey, “ . . . let us go 
through France. And let us go quick, quick, and not stop any¬ 
where within hearing of England.” . . . “that is how I decide. 
May God help us, and smooth the way before and behind. May 
your father indeed be able to love me a little, for my father will 
never love me again." 

And he, in his next letter, was again writing of his family and 
circumstances, so very different from hers: “ . . . I told you, 
they believe me . . . therefore, know in some measure what you 
are to me. They are both entirely affectionate and generous. My 
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father is tender-hearted to a fault." . . . "To all women and 
children he is ‘chivalrous’ ... as you called his unworthy son!’’ 

A few days later, she was relating a conversation with her 
aunt and uncle: "... They have been talking to me to-day 
and she with her usual acuteness in such matters, observing my 
evasion, said ‘Ah, Ba, you have arranged your plans more than 
you would have us believe. But you are right not to tell us— 
indeed I would rather not hear. Only don't be rash—that is my 
only advice to you.’ 

I thought she had touched the truth, and wondered—but 
since then, from another of her words, I came to conclude that 
she imagined me about to accept the convoy of Henrietta and 
Captain Cook. . . . "While we were talking, Papa came into 
the room. My aunt said, ‘How well she is looking’—‘Do you 
think so? he said. ‘Why, do not you think so? So you pretend to 
say you see no surprising difference in her?’—‘Oh, I don't 
know, he went on to say. ‘She is mumpish, I think.’ Mumpish! 

She does not talk,’ resumed he . . . Mumpish! The expression 
proved a displeasure. Yet I am sure I have shown as little 
sullenness as was possible. To be very talkative and vivacious 
under such circumstances as those of mine, would argue insensi¬ 
bility, and was certainly beyond my power.* . . "Poor Papa! 
Presently I shall be worse to him than ‘mumpish’ even. But 
then, I hope, he will try to forgive me, as I have forgiven him, 
long ago.’’ . . . "Not a word of your head! ’’ she ended, "nor of 
your mother! You should come, I think, to-morrow, if only to 
say it. Yet let us be wise to the end. Be you wise to the end, and 
decide between Saturday and Monday. And I for my part 
promise to go to Italy, only with you —do not be afraid . . .” 

... Seriously, I don’t want to make unnecessary delays,’’ 
s e wrote next day. It is a horrible position, however I may 
cover it with your roses and the thoughts of you—and far worse 
to myself than to you, inasmuch that what is painful to you 
once a week, is to me so continually. To hear the voice of my 
tather and meet his eye makes me shrink back—to talk to my 
rot ers leaves my nerves all trembling . . . and even to receive 
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the sympathy of my sisters turns into sorrow and fear. How I can 
look and sleep as well as I do, is a miracle exactly like the rest— 
or would be, if the love were not the deepest and strongest thing 
of all, and did not hold and possess me overcomingly. I feel 
myself to be yours notwithstanding every other influence, and 
being yours cannot but be happy by you . ? 

“I wonder what I shall write to you, Ba” he was saying the 
same day, “ I could suppress my feelings here, as I do on other 
points, and say nothing of the hatefulness of this state of things 
which is prolonged so needlessly. There is the point—show me 
one good reason, or show of reason, why we gain anything by 
deferring our departure till next week instead of to-morrow, and 
I will bear to perform yesterday’s part for the amusement of 
Mr. Kenyon a dozen times over without complaint. But if the 
cold plunge must be taken, all this shivering delay on the bank 
is hurtful as well as fruitless. I do understand your anxieties, 
dearest—I take your fears and make them mine, whilst I put my 
own natural feeling of quite another kind away from us both, 
succeeding to that beyond all expectation. There is no amount 
of patience or suffering I would not undergo to relieve you from 
these apprehensions. But if, on the whole, you really determine 
to act as we propose in spite of them—why, a new leaf is turned 
over in our journal, an old part of our adventure done with, 
and a new one entered upon, altogether distinct from the other. 
Having once decided to go to Italy with me, the next thing to 
decide is on the best means of going.” . . . “You tell me you 
have decided to go—then, dearest, you will be prepared to go 
earlier than you promised yesterday—by the end of September 
at the very latest . . .” But in spite of all, he ended the plea by 
saying: “My own dearest, I am wholly your own, for ever, and 
under every determination of yours. If you find yourself unable, 
or unwilling to make this effort, tell me so and plainly and at 
once—I will not offer a word in objection, I will continue our 
present life, if you please, so far as may be desirable, and wait 
till next autumn, and the next and the next, till providence end 
our waiting . . .” Surely there is an echo of these words in 
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The Statue and the Bust, published nine years later: 

But next day passed, and next day yet, 

With each fresh cause to wait one day more 
Ere each leaped over the parapet . . . 


So weeks grew months, years; gleam by gleam 
The glory dropped from their youth and love . . . 

It is clearly not for me to pretend to instruct you in your 
duties to God and yourself . . he went on, "... enough that 
have chosen long ago to accept your decision. If on the other 
hand, you make up your mind to leave England now, you will be 
prepared by the end of September . . .” He confessed that he 
wrote with an aching head, and no wonder, 

. ^ Ut f} e i rephed ’ W “ h a hint of re P r oach in her words, that she 
had told him in July that, if he really wished to go in August 

ather than in September, she would make no difficulty, and he 

answered that "October or November would do as well.” "Now 

" „ * CVer , dearest -” she asked, “that you should turn round 

me so quickly, and call in question my willingness to keep my 

aZnd ment yea ?’ if CVer? Can 1 hel P ‘he circumstance! 

from the"! 116 ? ^ ° f US? Did 1 not kee P repeating, 

rrom the beginning, that they must be painful?” 

dangLtrthe 11 ! 1 b ° th c 0f u them Were be S inni "S to feel rather 
thafihp 7 h n ° f the sltua tion, aggravated by the fact 

depend s!,r:: h not , abie to meet s ° ° ften «*- d h ad s 

medTum ° n Which ’ at times ’ can be a questionable 

know very "wen” ^ ^ “ y ° U P retend to 

your mind H u ’ ' i CSt!) ' ■ ' ‘hat what you made up 
‘no' to Ah you'iL° f mC ’ 1 had not in m y power to say 

and to see that theT, y ° U had ° nly l ° make U P your mind! 

Possible, let it be Senmmh WaS S ° if Se P tem ber shall be 

sail from the Tha™ ^ * d ° " 0t object or hold ba ck. To 

Thames has not the feasibility-and listen why! 
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All the sailing or rather steaming from London begins early; 
and I told you how out of the question it was, for me to leave 
this house early. I could not, without involving my sisters. 
Arabel sleeps in my room, on the sofa, and is seldom out of the 
room before nine in the morning—and for me to draw her into 
a ruinous confidence or to escape without a confidence at that 
hour, would be equally impossible . . .” 

Then, at the eleventh hour, came another trouble: her 
beloved dog Flush was stolen by the dog thieves who incredibly 
and quite openly flourished in London a hundred years ago. 
Poor Flush had been caught up in a moment, when she and her 
sister Arabel were stepping back into their carriage in Vere 
Street, “from under the wheels . . . and the thief must have run 
with him and thrown him into a bag perhaps. It was such a 
shock to me—think of it! losing him in a moment, sol No 
wonder I looked white, as Arabel said! So she began to comfort 
me by showing how certain it was that I should recover him for 
ten pounds at most, and we came home ever so drearily. Because 
Flush doesn’t know that we can recover him, and he is in the 
extremest despair all this while, poor darling Flush, with his 
fretful fears, and pretty whims, and his fancy of being near me. 
All this night he will howl and lament, I know perfectly—for I 
fear we shall not ransom him to-night.” 

Now here was a piece of misfortune, just when her nerves were 
already at full stretch with all their plans and difficulties. She 
was devoted to her dog, who had been her close companion for 
so many years, and that he should be snatched from her at this 
of all moments was cruel indeed. Still, she went on in the same 
letter discussing their arrangements, and begging that they should 
not “put a long time” between their marriage and the setting 
out, and also urging him not to come to Wimpole Street after¬ 
wards—“let us go away as soon as possible.” . i . “You are afraid 
for me of my suffering from the autumnal cold while it is yet far 
off,” she went on, “while I (observe this!) while I am afraid for 
myself, of breaking down under quite a different set of causes, 
in nervous excitement and exhaustion. I belong to that pitiful 
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order of weak women who cannot command their bodies with 
their souls at every moment, and who sink down in hysterical 
disorder when they ought to act and resist. Now I think and 
believe that I shall take strength from my attachment to you, 
and so go through to the end what is before us; but at the 
same time, knowing myself and fearing myself, I do desire to 
provoke the ‘demon’ as little as possible, and to be as quiet as 
the situation will permit.” . . . “Do I frighten you, ever dearest? 
Oh no—I shall go through it, if I keep a breath of soul in me to 
live with. I shall go through it, as certainly as that I love you. 
I speak only of the accessory circumstances, that they may be 
kept as smooth as is practicable. 

You are not well, my beloved—and I cannot even dream of 
making you better this time—because you will think it wise for 
us not to meet for the next few days perhaps . . .” 

• • ‘ I ur ge you no more by a single word,” he wrote, 
“you shall arrange everything henceforward without a desire on 
my part—an expressed one at least. Do not let your happiness 
be caught from us, after poor Flush’s fashion—there may be no 
redemption from that peril.” . . . “Do you think, Ba, I appre¬ 
hend nothing from the excitement and exhaustion attendant 
on it? I altogether apprehend it—and am therefore the more 
anxious that no greater difficulty should be superinduced than 
is absolutely necessary. Because the first part of our adventure 
will be dangerous in that way, I want the second part to be as 
safe as possible in another . . .” 

But the circumstances were so agitating and poignant that 
now neither was able to behave quite normally. In her next 
letter after a long recital of the difficulties in attempting to 
recover Flush, who still remained with the thieves, she reproached 
him again for leaving all decisions to her, incapable in her 
highly-strung condition, to see that it must of necessity be so, 
since all the obstacles and difficulties came from her situation, 
not his, and all the dangers which might result would recoil on 
her, not on him, with consequences which she, not he, might 
well not be able to survive. “ . . . And as for me” she wrote. 



“you will not say a word more to me, you will leave me to my 
own devices now. 

Which is just exactly what you must not do. Ah, why do you 
say so, even when you must not do it?” Yet he had explained, in 
a long recent letter, how, if ill should come to her through their 
plans, any sort of evil in any sort of way, especially through her 
health being “irretrievably shaken,” if such a disaster should 
come upon them, then, he had cried, “the happiest fate I should 
pray for would be to live and die in some corner where I might 
never hear a word of the English language, much less a comment 
on it on my own wretched imbecility—to disappear and be 
forgotten.” But now, because she could not bear the weight of 
the responsibility herself—and no wonder, the issues at stake 
being what they were—she reproached him for leaving all the 
final decisions to her : “Have I refused one proposition of yours 
when there were not strong obstacles, that you should have 
finished with me so, my beloved? For instance, I agreed to go 
with you to Italy in the latter part of September—did I not? 
And what am I disagreeing in now? Don’t let me pass for 
disagreeable! And don’t, above all, refuse to think for me, and 
decide for me, or what will become of me, I cannot guess. I 
shall be worse off than Flush is now ... in his despair, at 
Whitechapel.” . . . “All I meant to say was,” she tried to 
explain, “ that it would be wise to make the occasions of excite¬ 
ment as few as possible, for the reasons I gave you. But I shall 
not fail I believe—I should despise myself too much by the 
failure ...” ' 

Next, Browning himself became “quite ill and so sick as to 
be forced to go up-stairs and throw myself on the bed. It is now 
six o’clock,” he wrote, “and I feel better, and have some thought 
of breaking my fast to-day—but, first of all . . . did whatever 
it may have been I wrote seem cross —unnecessarily angry to 
you, dearest Ba? Because, I confess to having felt indignant at 
this sample of the evils done under the sun every day . . .” 
He had written that same morning a spate of fury about the 
wrong of allowing such villainy as the theft of Flush to persist, 
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and ended “This is too great a piece of indignation to be 
expressed when one has the vile sick head-ache that oppressed 
me this morning.” And next day he insisted that he must “point 
at what he still considered the wrongness of the whole system of 
giving way to, instead of opposing, such proceedings,” such 
proceedings being the recovery of Flush by a ransom decided 
upon by the thieves, and wrote at length again on the whole 
subject of tyranny and wrong, and the sin of “suffering the 
grievance and getting off as cheaply as you can.” “All reformers,” 
he truly commented, “are met at the outset by such dissuasion 
from their efforts.” . . . “One word more,” he ended, “—in all 
this, I labour against the execrable policy of the world’s hus¬ 
bands, fathers, brothers, and domineers in general . . .” 

Flush was still not returned to her. Browning himself was 
quite ill,” and they had been parted for a week. “This is the 
first time” he wrote, “since we met at the beginning, that a 
whole week has gone by without a day for us . . .” What a 
woeful prelude to their marriage, and how often she must have 
pondered on the often-expressed fear that whatever she touched 
turned to evil. And by Saturday, Flush having been lost to her 
since the previous Tuesday, she determined to go herself to the 
den of thieves,” insist on seeing the ring-leader of the dog- 
stealers, and recover Flush herself. This she proceeded to do; 
went, with Wilson, in the cab into “obscure streets,” but failed 
to find Mr. Taylor” the ring-leader, and could only urge Mrs. 
Taylor to implore her husband to return the dog without delay. 
The result however of the brave action was that quite soon after 
her arrival at home, the iniquitous Taylor arrived, demanding 
six guineas and promising to bring back the dog. It seemed there 
was no way but to “trust the gentleman’s honour” (save the 
mark!) and the money was sent down to him, but unfortunately 
a hitch occurred, resulting in a “great storm,” as she described 
it. Her brother Alfred met the gentleman of honour and hailed 

« i _ “I was very angry with Alfred, 

Who had no business to risk Flush’s life for the sake of the 
satisfaction of trying on names which fitted," and the great 
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storm ensued. She determined to go again herself to Taylor’s, » 
and see what she could do, but another brother Septimus, 
(“Sette”) said he would go instead, “promised to be as civil as I 
could wish,” and set out, returning with poor Flush at 8 o’clock. 
“Arabel says that I wanted you yesterday, she thought, to manage 
me a little.” . . . “She thought I was suddenly seized with 
madness to prepare to walk out of the house in that state of 
excitement and that hour of the evening. But now— was I to 
let them cut off Flush’s head?” . . . “There!” she ended, “I 
have told you the whole history of yesterday’s adventures—and 
to-morrow I shall see you, my own dear, dear!” 

But their trials were by no means over. That same day, he 
was writing: “No, dearest, I am not to see you to-morrow, for 
all the happiness of the permission! It seems absurd, but perhaps 
the greater absurdity would be a refusal to submit under circum¬ 
stances. You shall hear—I got up with the old vertiginousness, 
or a little worse—and so, as I had in that case determined, went 
to consult my doctor.” ... “I am bidden to go to bed and keep 
there for a day or two—from this Sunday till Wednesday 
morning—taking nothing but a sip of medicine I can’t distin¬ 
guish from water, thrice a day—and milk at discretion—no 
other food I " ‘The milk,’ ” he added, “answers Ba, ‘is 

exactly to correct the superabundant gall of bitterness which 
overflowed lately about Flush.’ So it is, my Ba—and for Flush, 
the victim of a principle, he is just saved from a sickness by 
cakes I meditated as a joy-offering on his safe return . . . 

What a week! And this letter of his was written, had they but 
known it, only five days before their marriage! The doctor 
promised him he should be quite well by the week-end, but 
neither of them dreamed what the week was to bring, and how 
they would be situated by the time the week-end came. 

After three days of great distress about his illness, and their 
long parting, she wrote on Wednesday night that “an edict has 
gone out, and George is to-morrow to be on his way to take a 
house for a month either at Dover, Reigate, Tunbridge * . 

Papa ‘did not mind which,’ he said, and ‘you may settle it 
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among you! !’ but he ‘must have the house empty for a month 
in order to its cleaning’—we are to go therefore and not delay. 

Now!—what can be done ... If we are taken away on 
Monday . . . what then?” 

Now indeed both their prophecies were fulfilled; she had 
insisted that “something must happen” to decide finally for them, 
and he had believed it possible that her father would take some 
such step as he had now taken. 

Browning’s reply came immediately. She had ended her letter: 
“I will do as you wish—understand.” So he wrote: 

“ ‘I will do as you wish—understand’—then I understand you 
are in earnest. If you do go on Monday, our marriage will be 
impossible for another year—the misery! You see what we have 
gained by waiting. We must be married directly and go to Italy. 
I will go for a licence to-day and we can be married on Saturday. 
I will call to-morrow at 3 and arrange everything with you . . .” 

Now there was no room for any further discussion as to who 
should make the decisions. Surely she must have understood now 
why, in his infinite concern for her, he had consented to leave 
all to her to decide as seemed best and safest for her. But now 
the crisis that was suddenly upon them settled once and for all 

what action must be taken, and it was obvious that the action 
must be taken by him. 

Later that same day, he wrote again: "... Your words, first 
and last, have been that you ‘would not fail me’—you will not. 

And the marriage over, you can take advantage of circum¬ 
stances and go early or late in the week, as may be practicable. 
There will be facilities in the general packing, etc.—your own 
measure may be taken unobserved. Write short notes to the 
proper persons—promising longer ones if necessary. 

See the tone I take, the way I write to you . . . but it is all 
through you, in the little brief authority you gave me—and in 
the perfect belief of your truth and firmness—indeed, I do not 
consider this an extraordinary occasion for proving those quali¬ 
ties—this conduct of your father’s is quite characteristic . . .” 
Yet still, realising all the risks for her, he felt he must add: 
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“It seems as if I should insult you if I spoke a word to confirm 
you, to beseech you, to relieve you from your promise, if you 
claim it.” 

She replied: ° 

“Dearest, I write one word, and have one will, which is yours. 
At the same time, do not be precipitate—we shall not be taken 
away on Monday, no, nor for several days afterward. George has 
simply gone to look for houses.” . . . “Not a word of how you 
are!—you so good as to write me that letter beyond compact, yet 
not good enough, to say how you are! Dear, dearest . . . take 
care and keep yourself unhurt and calm. I shall not fail you—I 
do not, will not. I was yours long ago, and though you give me 
back my promise at this eleventh hour . . . you generous, dear 
unkind! . . . you know very well that you can do as well with¬ 
out it. So take it again for my sake and not your own.” . * . 
“Will not this dream break on a sudden?” she added fearfully, 
“Now is the moment for the breaking of it, surely. 

But come to-morrow, come. Almost everybody is to be away at 
Richmond, at a picnic, and we shall be free on all sides.” 
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EPILOGUE 


These two were their last letters to each other before they met 
at the altar of Marylebone Church two days later. The envelope 
of her last letter, post marked September nth, 1846, is endorsed 
by Browning “Saturday 12th, J11—n£ a.m. (91)” which is the 
record of their marriage, the number 91 meaning that it was 
their ninety-first meeting. 

So it may seem that the love-story has ended, but to such a 
story there is no end, nor is there to such a love. They lived in 
perfect happiness side by side until death claimed her fifteen 
years later, on June 29th 1861, and of them it may well be said 
that “They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 

death they were not divided,” although he survived her for 
twenty-eight years. 

Perhaps there has never been so strange a love-story, nor so 
strange a marriage and “elopement” as theirs, since the elope¬ 
ment did not take place until just a week after the marriage, 
the usual order of things quite reversed. After the ceremony, each 
returned to their own homes, she by way of Hampstead, where 
she called to spend a little time with her old blind friend Mr. 
Boyd, sending the maid Wilson home to allay suspicion. At 

4.30 on that critical day she was writing to Robert Browning, 
now her husband: 


Ever dearest, I write a word that you may read it and know 
how all is safe so far, and that I am not slain downright with 
the day oh, such a day!” . . . Her sisters had joined her at 
Mr. Boyd’s, then they all drove together to Hampstead Heath— 
and talked and looked—now you shall praise me for courage—or 
rather you shall love me for the love which was the root of it 
aHJ How necessity makes heroes—or heroines at least! For I 
id not sleep all last night, and when I first went out with 
1 son to get to the fly-stand in Marylebone Street I staggered 
so, that we both were afraid for fear’s sake—but we called at a 
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chemist’s for sal volatile and were thus enabled to go on.” . . .» 
“It seems all like a dream! When we drove past the church 
again, I and my sisters, there was a cloud before my eyes. Ask 
your mother to forgive me, Robert. If / had not been there, she 
would have been there, perhaps . . 

And he was writing, at 1 p.m., less than two hours after their 
wedding: 

“You will expect only a few words—what will those be? 
When the heart is full it may run over, but the real fullness stays 
within . . . 

You asked me yesterday ‘if I should repent?' Yes—my own 
Ba—I could wish all the past were to do over again, so that in 
it I might somewhat more—never so little more—conform in 
the outward homage to the inward feeling. What I have pro¬ 
fessed . . . (for I have performed nothing) seems to fall short 
of what my first love required even—and when I think of this 
moment’s love ... I could repeat, as I say.” ... “I look back, 
and in every one point, every word and gesture, every letter, 
every silence —you have been entirely perfect to me—I would 
not change one word, one look. 

My hope and aim are to preserve this love, not to fall from 
it—for which I trust to God who procured it for me, and 
doubtless can preserve it . . .” 

“My own beloved,” she replied, “if ever you should have 
reason to complain of me in things voluntary and possible, all 
other women would have a right to tread me underfoot, I should 
be so vile and utterly unworthy. There is my answer to what 
you wrote yesterday of wishing to be better to me . . . you! 
What could be better than lifting me from the ground and 
carrying me into life and the sunshine? I was yours rather by 
right than by gift (yet by gift also, my beloved!) for what you 
have saved and renewed is surely yours. All that I am, I owe 
you—if I enjoy anything now and henceforth, it is through 
you . . .” She herself knew, and freely and gladly acknow¬ 
ledged, who had been her saviour, as Pompilia thankfully 
acknowledged Caponsacchi: “This one heart gave me all the 
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Spring!” . . . “And now while I write,” she added later in the 
same letter, “having escaped from the great din (of brothers 
and sisters, and ‘Treppy’ too, and friends from Herefordshire 
who asked, on hearing church-bells ‘What bells are those?’ to 
which Henrietta replied ‘Marylebone Church bells’ . . . Mary- 
lebone Church!) and sit here quietly . . . comes, who do you 
think?—Mr. Kenyon. 

He came with his spectacles, looking as if his eyes reached 
to their rim all the way round, and one of the first words was, 
‘When did you see BrowningV And I think I shall make a 
pretension to presence of mind henceforth; for, though certainly 
I changed colour and he saw it, I yet answered, with a tolerably 
quick evasion . . . ‘He was here on Friday’—and leapt straight 
into another subject.” . . . “Beseech for me the indulgence of 
your father and mother, and ask your sister to love me,” she 
ended. I feel so as if I had slipped down over the wall into 
somebody’s garden—I feel ashamed. To be grateful and affec¬ 
tionate to them all, while I live, is all that I can do, and it is 
too much a matter of course to need to be promised. ... “I did 
hate so,” she added, “to have to take off the ring! You will have 
the trouble of putting it on again, some day.” 

• . . Oh, I know the effort you made, the pain you bore for 
my sake!” he cried, writing on the same day, “I tell you, once 
and for ever, your proof of love to me is made " . . . “How 
you have dared and done all this, under my very eyes, for my 
only sake?” . . . “My own eyes have seen—my heart will 

remember! 

Dearest, nothing need much trouble you further; take your 
own time and opportunity.” ... “I am sure you will see and act 
or the best. My preparations are made; I have onlv to await 
your desires . . ” Then he wrote of her father: “I do not 

ln • . . nor do you think . . . that any personal application 
irect y or by letter would do any good—it might rather add to 

e irritation we apprehend; but my consent is given beforehand 
o any measure you shall ever consider proper. And your father 
may e sure that while I adore his daughter it will be impossible 



for me, under any circumstances, to be wanting in the utmost 
respect for, and observance of, himself.” He ended, significantly: 
“Dearest, I woke this morning quite well —quite free from the 
sensation in the head. I have not woke so, for two years perhaps.” 
Next day, he remarked: “I continue quite well —is it not strange 
. . . or is it} and he repeated the assurance two days later: 
“I continue quite well ... I thank God as you do, and see his 
hand in it.” And that was the last of his head-aches, and the 
cause of them is not hard to see. Now the tension was eased, he 
was quite well, and continued to be. 

“Come what will, my life has borne flower and fruit,” he 
wrote, “it is a glorious, successful, felicitous life, I thank God and 
you.” . . . “Every moment of my life brings fresh proof of the 
intervention of Providence . . .” In the same letter, he assured 
her: “My family all love you, dearest—you cannot conceive my 
father’s and mother’s childlike faith in goodness—and my sister 
is very high-spirited, and quick of apprehension so as to seize 
the true point of the case at once. I am in great hopes you will 
love them all, and understand them. Last night, I asked my 
father ‘if he should not be glad to see his new daughter to 
which he . . . replied ‘Indeed I shall ! ’ with such fervour as to 
make my mother laugh . . .” 

Writing that same day, she implored him not to send any 
letter to Mr. Kenyon “till we are out of hearing of the answer. 
“It terrifies me to think of your sending a letter, perhaps, with¬ 
out delay. Do let no letter, no intimation be given till the very 
last. Remember,” she added urgently, “that I shall be killed it 
will be so infinitely worse than you can have an idea. Still she 
was living under the domination of real terror, fear for her very 
life. What was really the truth about Edward Moulton-Barrett, 
when his clear-sighted daughter lived in such dread of him? 
She was writing this on the Monday evening, two^ days after 
their marriage; in the evening she wrote again: . . . The 

letters, the letters! I am paralysed when I think of having to 
write such words as . . . ‘Papa, I am married; I hope you wil 
not be too displeased.’ Ah, poor Papa! \ou are too sanguine 1 
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you expect any such calm from him as an assumption of indiffer¬ 
ence would imply. To the utmost, he will be angry—he will 
cast me off as far from him.” How right she was in her judgment 
is borne out by the well-known fact that he never answered one 
of their letters from that time till the time of his death, and 
eventually returned to them every letter they had written to 
him, unopened. When he died, in 1857, his “erring” daughter 
was nearly heart-broken that all their efforts at reconciliation 
had been in vain . . . “Well, there is no comfort in such 
thoughts I” she went on now. "How I felt to-night when I saw 
him at seven o’clock, for the first time since Friday, and the 
event of Saturday! He spoke kindly, too, and asked me how I 
was. Once I heard him saying that I was ‘the purest woman he 
ever knew’—which made me smile at the moment, or laugh I 
believe, outright, because I had not troubled him with the 
iniquity of love affairs, or any impropriety of seeming to think 
about being married.” . . . “But we will submit, dearest,” she 
concluded, “I will put myself under his feet, to be forgiven a 
little . . . enough to be taken up again into his arms. I love 
him he is my father—he has good and high qualities after all: 
he is my father above all. And you, because you are so generous 
and tender to me, will let me, you say, and help me to try to 
win back the alienated affection—for which, I thank you and 
bless you I did not thank you enough this morning. Surely I 
may say to him, too . . . ‘With the exception of this act, I have 
submitted to the least of your wishes all my life long. Set the 
life against the act, and forgive me, for the sake of the daughter 
you once loved.’ Surely I may say that —and then remind him of 

the long suffering I have suffered—and entreat him to pardon 
the happiness which has come at last. 

And he will wish in return, that I had died years ago! For 

the storm will come and endure. And at last, perhaps, he will 
forgive us—it is my hope ...” 

There were also many complications about the “advertise¬ 
ments to be put in the papers about their marriage, and chiefly 
whether or not the date should be inserted: "If the date should 
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be publicly announced, Papa must know it,” and she was con¬ 
cerned not to ‘‘willingly give cause for the additional irritation.” 
. . . “I have written letters and seen people since the twelfth 
. . . Mr. Kenyon on Sunday, Miss Bordman on Monday. More¬ 
over, Papa would be exposed to unpleasant observations—he 
going every day among his City friends, and on Saturday among 
the rest. What quantities of good reasons . . . till you are tired 
of them and me! 

Would you put it this way,” she suggested . . . “At such and 
such church, by such a minister, Robert Browning Esquire, of 
New Cross, author of ‘Paracelsus,’ to Elizabeth Barrett, eldest 
daughter of Edward Moulton Barrett Esquire, of Wimpole 
Street . . . Would you put it so? I do not understand really 
. . . and whether you should be specified as the author of 
‘Paracelsus’ . . . but for me, it ought to be, I think, simply as I 
have written it.” . . . “Do you think, when in your right mind,” 
she added, “of getting away this week? Think of the work before 
us. Next Monday is the day fixed for the general departure to 
a house taken at Little Bookham or Hookham . . . what is it? 


Well—we must think. Tell me when you want me to go. I might 
go from the new house, perhaps. But you will think, dearest, 
and tell me.” . . . “Thankful, thankful I shall be when we are 
gone out of reach of evil . . .” Evil, she called it, not harm. 

He agreed about the omission of the date, and agreed to the 
“advertisement” as she had written it, “save and except the 
avowal of ‘Paracelsus’.” It was absolutely for her, he said, to 


decide on the day and the mode of their departure—if for no 
other reason than that he was quite ready, and had no kind of 
difficulty, while she had every kind . . . “Observe the packets 
and alter the route if necessary.” . . . “The Havre boat leaves 
Southampton Wednesdays and Saturdays —and Portsmouth, 
Mondays and Thursdays. The boat from London, Thursdays and 
Saturdays at 9 a.m.” . . . “Have you arranged all with Wilson? 
Take, of course, the simplest possible wardrobe, etc. . . • Let 
us treat our journey as a mere journey—we can return for what 
else we want, or get it sent, or procure it abroad.” . . . “Be sure, 
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dearest,” he continued, “I will do my utmost to conciliate your 
father . . sometimes I could not but speak impatiently to you 
of him . . . that was while you were in his direct power—now 
there is no need of a word in any case ... I shall be silent if 
the worst imaginable happens; and if anything better, most 
grateful. You do not need to remind me he is your father ... I 
shall be proud to say mine too . . .” 

Next day she wrote: “I began to write a letter to Papa this 
morning, and could do nothing but cry, and looked so pale 
thereupon that everybody wondered what could be the matter.” 
If she went on Saturday, two days before the general departure 
for Little Bookham, she would not have written half the necessary 
letters; still, the remainder might be written on the road . . . 
“I would rather have waited—indeed rather,” she added, ‘‘only 
it may be difficult to leave Bookham . . . yet possible —so tell 
me what you would have me do.” As to the luggage: ‘‘Remem¬ 
ber that we cannot take them (the cases) out of the house with 
us. We must send them the evening before—Friday evening, if 
we went on Saturday . . . and where? Have you a friend any¬ 
where, to whose house they might be sent, or could they go direct 
to the railroad office—and what office? In that case they should 
have your name on them, should they not? . . .” 

An elopement is no easy matter at any time; for them, who 
were now unable to meet to discuss the arrangements it was 
peculiarly complicated. It is not surprising that ‘‘in the flurry,” 
as he called the general confusion and anxiety, Browning 
admitted in a second letter post marked September 17th that he 
had written in his earlier letter that day the time of departure 
from Havre, instead of Southampton. Now he urgently wrote: 

You must either be at the Vauxhall Station by four o’clock—so 
as to arrive in 3 hours and a half at Southampton and leave 
by 8} p.m.—or must go by the Sunday boat—or wait till Tuesday 
• • • You must decide—and let me know directly . . .” How 
much simpler, indeed, if they had been able to consult the time- 
ta les together, and each check over the other’s probable and 
most understandable mistakes. It is hardly humanly possible. 
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under such conditions of anxiety and stress, for any mind, let 
alone the poet’s mind, to function normally where such matters 
as boat and train departures—always apt to be confusing—are 
at issue. The trouble was not over yet. Next day he wrote 
anxiously: 

“My own Ba—forgive my mistaking! I had not enough confi¬ 
dence in my own correctness. The advertisement of the Tuesday 
and Friday Boats is of the South of England Steam Company. 
The Wednesday and Saturday is that of the South Western. 
There must be then two companies, because on the Southampton 
Railway Bill it is expressly stated that there are departures for 
Havre on all four days. Perhaps you have seen my blunder. In 

that case you can leave by 1—as you may appoint- 

. . . Sunday and Friday are impossible,” she wrote. “On 
Saturday I will go to you, if you like—with half done . . . 
nothing done . . . scarcely. Will you come for me to Hodgson’s? 
or shall I meet you at the station? At what o’clock should I set 
out, to be there at the hour you mention?” 

She repeated the queries about the luggage, and ended: “Hold 
me, beloved—with your love. It is very hard—But Saturday 
seems the only day for us. Tell me if you think so indeed . . 

She, too, she confessed, was “so tired” and “so confused,” and 
added in a brief note later in the day, “Surely you say wrong 
in the hour for to-morrow. Also there is the express train. Would 
it not be better?” 

“How thankful I am you have seen my blunder!” he cried, 
“What I shall write now is with the tables before me (of the 
Railway) and a transcript from to-day' s advertisement in the 
T imes. 

The packet will leave to morrow evening, from the Royal 
Pier, Southampton, at nine. We leave Nine Elms, Vauxhall, at 
five —to arrive at eight. Doors close five minutes before. I will be 
at Hodgson’s from half-past three to four precisely when I shall 
hope you can be ready. I shall go to Vauxhall, apprize them 
that luggage is coming (yours) and send mine there—so that we 
both shall be unencumbered and we can take a cab or coach 



from H’s.” ... "I enclose a letter to go with yours. The cards 

as you choose—they are here, we can write them from Paris, or 

elsewhere. The advertisement, as you advise. All shall be cared 
for. 


God bless and strengthen you, my ever dearest—I will not 
trust myself to speak of my feelings for you—worship well 
belongs to such fortitude. One struggle more—if all the kindness 
on your part brought a strangely insufficient return, is it not 
possible that this step may produce all you can hope? Write to 
me one word more. Depend on me. I go to Town about business. 

Your own, own R.” 

This was his last letter to her. And her “one word more,” her 
last written word, came promptly at his request: 

“At half-past three to four, then—four will not, I suppose, be 
too late. I will not write more now—I cannot. By tomorrow at 
this time, I shall have you only, to love me—my beloved! 

You only l As if one said God only. And we shall have Him 
beside, I pray of Him . . .» Yet even now, she was thinking of 
her father, indeed, her most unhappy father: 

Is this my last letter to you, ever dearest? Oh—if I loved 
you less, a little, little less. 


ni ,2 y ; I . Should J tel1 y° u that your marriage was invalid, or 

lorn ° t’ - and tllat yOU stlould by no means come for me 
m-morrow. It is dreadful . . . dreadful ... to have to give pain 

ere by a voluntary act—for the first time in my life . . . 

me r“I^ u T mC t0 ‘ night ’ R oben? Pray for me, and love 
me, that I may have courage, feeling both_ 


Your own Ba.” 
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